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“Our Motorola 2-way radio has outlasted several squad fleet changes”’ 


The rugged construction and dependable long life of 
Motorola 2-way radio is a fact. Police officials know 
from experience that Motorola 2-way radio with its 


many exclusive patented features is built to keep on 


Here’s Why Motorola is Better 

OBSOLESCENCE-FREE DESIGN—Years-ahead design protects 
you from costly conversion changes. For example, with today’s 
Motorola radio you have no 6 to 12 volt changeover problems, re- 
gardless of the cars you have now or will have in the future. 


RELIABILITY—Top quality parts and workmanship give you com- 
munications you can depend on. . . always. Facts prove that 


working for years .. . long after other types of equi 


ment give way to the need for replacement. N 
wonder Motorola 2-way radio is specified by more 


police departments than all other types combined 
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Motorola delivers top performance at lowest maintenance cost 
year after year. It's your best long-range investment. 

LONG SERVICE—While ordinary systems using fewer tubes are 
being overworked, Motorola provides reserve gain to take the 
toughest jobs in stride .. . even years from now. 


Here's 2-way radio you know you can depend on. Specify Motorola 


_ MOTOROLA 2-WAY POLICE RADIO 


MOTOROLA COMMUNICATIONS & ELECTRONICS, INC °* 


A Subsidiary of Motorola, Inc. * 4501 Augusta Blvd. * Chicago 51, Illinois 
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An Islander Gives Some Tips 


By Bob Krauss 
Honolulu, T. H. 


My favorite cop, Honolulu Chief Dan Liu, called 
me on the phone the other day and asked me if I'd 
write up an article about Hawaii for “The Police 
Chief.” 

“What sort of an article?’’, I said. 

“Well,” he said, “you know the 64th annual con- 
ference of .the International Association of Police 
Chiefs will be held in Hawaii September 29 to Oc- 
tober 3. I think the delegates might like to get an 
idea what they can expect to see and do.” 

“Good idea,” I said. “Better still, when they get 
here I'll introduce each one to a hula girl. Of course, 
their wives may not approve.” 

He agreed so here’s the article: 

First of all. what sort of clothes should you and 
the Mrs. take along for your trip to Hawaii? 


Mostly, you'll want to be cool, informal and com- 
lortable. For the men, standard day time wear is 
slacks and a sport shirt (the Hawaiian version is an 
aloha shirt). I understand your Washington, D. C., 
headquarters will probably okey aloha shirts for your 
conference meetings. 

lake along a light weight suit for evening wear. 
\ tuxedo or white dinner jacket isn’t mandatory 
but, for goodness sake, don’t forget your swimming 
suit. 

During the day, women in Hawaii wear just about 
anything comfortable . sun dresses, shorts, slacks, 
muumuus. Bring simple cottons or linens for down- 
town street wear. 

The girls seldom wear hats, gloves or hose in Ha- 
wail. Bring comfortable shoes because many women’s 
leet swell a little the first few days at Waikiki. Wraps 
are hardly ever worn but a sweater might be com- 
fortable at night. Your summer cocktail dresses are 
the correct weight for September in Honolulu. 

What you wear after sundown depends on where 
you go. Dinner at the Royal Hawaiian hotel and 
Canlis’ Broiler is a coat and tie affair where you 
might see a Paris gown at the next table. At Don 
the Beachcomber’s and the Queen’s Surf, a tie is op- 
tional and for a Hawaiian luau (feast) you're ex- 
pected to wear informal garb. 

What precautions should you take against drink- 
ing tap water or eating fresh fruit? 

None. Honolulu is a modern city with strict 
sanitation laws and, probably, purer tap water than 
most mainland cities. Half of the hotels in Waikiki 
are brand new and restaurants would pass any federal 
U. S. inspection. In short, Hawaii is as clean and 
safe as any one of the 48 states. That's why it’s called 
the South Seas with plumbing. 


(Editor’s Note: Bob Krauss, of the Honolulu Ad- 
vertiser, is Hawaii's top newspaper columnist. Look 
for his lively column, “In One Ear,” daily in the 
Advertiser during your stay in Hawaii.) 
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HONOLULU STREET SCENE -Striking — fo 
cleanliness and lack of industrial smog and smoke, 
Honolulu’s business section is entranced by coconut 
trees and garden frontages. This scene was taken 
from the waterfront, looking up Bishop Street to the 
mountains. 


What is there to do? 

Plenty for you, the wile and the kids if you decide 
to bring them along. The top attraction, of course, 
is the beach where you can swim the year around. 

Waikiki Beach is a playground in itself. Besides 
swimming there’s surfing, lessons are $3 an_ hour, 
then you can rent a board for 51 an hour; outrigger 
canoeing at $1.50 per ride per person; catamaran rides 
at $3.50 per person; and water skiing at $3 per ride 

Naturally, it doesn’t cost anything just to lay on 
the beach or to swim. Unlike Miami, there are no 
private beaches in Hawaii and you can roam at will. 
Watch the sun the first few days. Get your tan by 
easy stages. 

Honolulu is loaded with golf courses and tennis 
courts. Skin diving and spear fishing is very popular 
Sport fishing is good. Charter boats charge 560 a 
day. That can be split among as many fishermen 
as you want to take along. There's a hardy breed ol 
hunters in Hawaii who go up into the mountains 
on weekends after wild pig; goat and sheep. By ask 
ing around, you can probably wrangle an invitation 

After sundown, the adventure of Waikiki really 
begins. The nights are balmy and the trade winds 
rustle through the palm fronds. You have a choice 
of interesting restaurants that serve Hawaiian, Japa 
nese, Italian, Chinese, Mexican, French and American 
foods. You can dance under the stars just a few feet 
from the ocean where the sound of the surf accompa 
nies the plunking of ukuleles. 

The nightclubs serve up a fantastic variety of talent 
... Hawaiian hula dancing, Samoan sword dancing, 
the New Orleans blues, classical Japanese kabuki 
dances, calypso, rock 'n roll and tiny Tahitian girls 
in grass skirts who can wiggle their hips like nothing 
you ever saw before. 
~ One of the worst things about coming to Hawaii 
is the way wives go crazy over all the things there 
are to buy. Shopping will be the little womans 
worst disease while she’s here. 
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‘ali Hono 


Lé ndine the ( onference 


IACP members 


lulu ll be impressed with the efficient officers in 
Chief Dan Liu’s police department. Chief Liu be- 
lieves i) adequate ntensive training of recruits, as 
evidenced by tlre e photo of a recruit graduating 
class demonstratt) tactic in riot control 

First off, she'll have to have a muumuu This is 
sort of a cross between a maternity dress and a night 
gown Che missionaries brought it to Hawaii as the 
mother hubbard and dressed the natives up in it. It 


didn’t take long for the Hawaiians to spice it up 
with gay, colorful patterns. Now it’s called the muu 
muu and comes in every color of the rainbow 

From the basic muumuu design have sprung the 
holokuu, a fitted version; the holomuu, the formal 
version; the pakemuu, with a Chinese collar; and the 
tutumuu, throwback to the original nightgown. 
plenty of other Hawaiian fashions to 
little woman busy browzing through the 
1 These 


There are 
keep the 
shops while you're at the convention meetings. 
include sun dresses, swimsuits, several varieties ol 
sarongs, all kinds of clothes influenced by the Oriental 
design, tea-timers and beach accessories. 

YOU'll want to pick up an aloha shirt or two and, 
maybe, a new swim suit to match. 

For taking home or giving away Hawaiian woods 
are a good bet. There are several beautifully grained, 
Hawaiian hardwoods which natives carve into salad 
bowls, serving trays, condiment trays, lamp bases and 
figurines. On the sidewalks in Waikiki, you'll find 
Hawaiian women selling bead jewelry. There are 
several shops that deal in Oriental things where you 
can find fascinating wicker ware, ornaments and pot 
tery. 

One of the questions tourists at Waikiki usually ask 

alter the first few days is, ““Which one of the othe 
islands should we see : 
_As you know, Hawaii is made up of five principal 
islands. Honolulu is on the island of Oahu. But 
each of the other islands has something different and 
worthwhile seeing. 

If you have time to see only one, I think I'd suggest 
the Big Island of Hawaii, mainly because it offers a 
greater variety of scenery. You'll have an opportunity 
to see lava flows, the world’s most active volcano, 
sleepy Hawaiian villages, lovely scenery and the pic- 
turesque town of Kona. 
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A close second, in my opinion, is the island of 
Kauai, mostly because of the ( ocopalms Lodge, one 
of the most charming hotels in the world. The island 
is one of the most beautiful in the group, covered with 
lush foliage and fringed by sparkling white beaches. 
Che hotel sprawls along a lagoon under a grove of 
palm trees. At night, the water reflects the flickering 
torches lining the ilk 


nation’s most 
the islands with the 


Iwo local irl] nie it the 
perlect safety recort 
regularity of subw 

Here are a f¢ tips for getting the most out of 


your trip to Ha 


1. Bring you Hawaii is a paradise for 
the amateur phot pher, especially if you are shoot- 
ing color Chere ilmost always plenty of sun for 
sharp pictures and the scenery is plentiful and spec- 
tacular 

2. Take the become familiar with a few 
island songs Then bi half dozen records to take 
home. As a starte) k to hear “The Hawaiian Wed- 
ding Song,” a love luet, and “No Huhu,” a comedy 


number in pidgin dialect Other popula tunes are 


“Kalua,” “Beyonce e Reef ind “The Hukelau 
Song.” 

}. The girls m get 2 kick out of taking a few 
hula lessons. Two or three hour-long sessions should 
be enough to teach the Mrs. a couple of hulas. Be- 
sides, if she doesn’t get it exactly right, who’s going to 
know the difference hen you get back home? 








The Kelso Travel Bureau will efficiently plan 
your travel arrangements to meet your individual 
requirements, Write the Kelso Travel Bureau, 380 


E. Green St., Pasadena, Calif 














LEARN THIS SONG 


Chief Dan Liu requests that all [ACP members and 
Honolulu Con- 
ference start now ) learn the words and tune to 
so that not only now, but 

to Hawaii they will be 


their guests who coming to the 


the song, On to 


if the time of the Isit 


really ‘songing thi rT 


The song, adapted to the tune of “I’m Looking 
Over a Four Leaf Clover,” was written by Chief Liu 
and R. A. Anderso mous composer of songs, such 
as “The Reef,” “] ly Hula Hands,” etc. 


ON TO HAWATI 
On to Hawai j 


The first stop 1} 
With our dear l S, we oin in the fun- 
Just like the be OYs, We p in the sun: 
We'll learn te H 
Where trade ess ti 
On to Hawaii f 
The first sto i 
Out in Hawaii tu de winds blou 
We'll try everyt t’s neu 
] will be wearin nut rat 
Ma in mu-tu-mi look cute at that; 
We'll try a luau ow) with all the trimmings, 
The pig and t and po 


On to Hawaii across the sea 
The first stop s Watkiki 
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Proposed Firearms Legislation Viewed 
With Concern By Law Enforcement 


H. R. 6201, introduced in the House of Represen- 
tatives by Congressman Cecil King, of California, on 
March 20, 1957, would remove certain firearms from 
taxation and registration. Wording and intent ol 
the bill appears innocent, but in application the 
measure would remove from control of the present 
law “gadget” type firearms. 

In a letter to members of the Executive and Legis- 
lative Committees of the IACP, Executive Secretary 
Leroy E. Wike last month called attention to H. R. 
6201 and asked for an expression of their views and 
experience concerning the possible effect, favorable 
or adverse, that such legislation might have on proper 
law enforcement. 

“The March issue of The American Rifleman,” 
he explained, “contains an article on the ‘Shot Re- 
volver,” a modification of a .38, .44 or .45 caliber 
revolver. By removal of the rifling lands from the 
barrel, and in some instances the attachment of a 
choke tube to the muzzle and rechambering the cyl- 
inder in order to-take a modified rifle cartridge loaded 
with shot, such weapons are converted to the use of 
fine shot, rather than the solid lead bullet. 


“The National Rifle Association has been endeavor- 
ing to have such weapons removed from the class of 
weapons which must be registered with the United 
States Treasury, on the basis that there are very few 
of them in existence, and they ‘neither are nor eve 
have been, a national crime problem.’ 

“The Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Division of the 
Internal Revenue Service has ruled against excluding 
such weapons from the National Firearms Act. (The 
unaltered, conventional type of pistol and revolver 
has been an accepted item under the law.) The 
King bill, in effect, would amend sections of the Na- 
tional Firearms Act by striking out the provision 
now governing the general category of such weapons, 
and Paragraph 5 of Section 5848, (U. S. Code, Title 
26, Chapter 53) which defines ‘any other weapon.’ 

“It is the deletion of this ‘any other weapon’ para- 
graph which makes this bill of concern to law en- 
forcement officers, since this paragraph now provides 
a strong measure of control over the so-called ‘gadget’ 
guns, including cane guns, cigarette lighter guns, 
palm guns, glove guns, belt buckle pistols and tear 
gas guns, which have been a police problem in recent 
years; also, sawed-off rifles and shotguns modified 
for use with pistol grips instead of stocks. 


“The measure of control which this amendment 
would remove has been of great effectiveness in sup- 
plementing state laws, and the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice enforcement officers have assisted local police in 
cases where the law has applied. 

“The deletion from the law of the ‘any other 
weapon’ paragraph would benefit those few law 
abiding citizens who would like to own or deal in 
these so-called ‘shot’ revolvers, but we can anticipate 
a great increase in the devising and improvising ol 
the ‘gadget’ type of weapons by criminal elements, 
with the knowledge that the control effected by the 
present law had been removed. | 
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WHAT ARE YOUR VIEWS? 


What do you think about H. R. 6201? Yow 
expression of opinion and your experience, to- 
gether with any statistics which support your ex- 
periences or conclusions reached, will greatly 
add to the value of the information furnished 
officials on this subject. It will be appreciated 
if you will forward such views and supporting 
information to Executive Secretary Leroy E. 
Wike, IACP Headquarters, 618 Mills Bldg., 
Washington 6, D. C. You may also want to ex- 
press views to your Congressmen now so that 
they may be guided in arriving at a decision on 
disposition of the bill. 














“Many state and local laws would require strength- 
ening to provide law enforcement agencies with the 
necessary authority to deal with weapons of this type, 
and it might be some time before adequate local 
legislation could be enacted. This could allow for 
a possible widespread use of such firearms by criminals, 
adding to police burdens. 

“If-usual procedure is followed, the bill will doubt 
less be referred to the Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Di 
vision of the Internal Revenue Service for a report 
thereon. We would like to be in a position to give 
this Federal enforcement agency such support as our 
members feel it should have to continue protection 
of the public interest.” 


Seminar on Radiation Hazards 


A seminar on Radiation Hazards, the first of its 
kind ever to be conducted in the United States for 
police, was sponsored by the New York Police, March 
12, at the New York State Police Scientific Labora 
tory in Albany. 

Host to the 30 state police instructors and \tomic 
Energy Commission officials from 12 eastern states 
was State Police Superintendent Francis $. McGarvey 
The three-day course of instruction was given by 
Francis L. Brannigan, Safety and Fire Protection 
Branch of the Atomic Energy Commission, Washing 
ton, D.C. 


The course was devoted to a discussion of the 
radiation hazards which might arise on highways, 
in communities and industries, and how the state 
police agencies can cope with such emergencies. It 
was emphasized that the development of useful atomi 
energy presents many hazards and most people are 
quite confused about these dangers 


Instruction was given in proper use of instruments 
to detect radiation, the correct handling of radioactive 
materials, the prevention of spread of contamination, 
the transportation of radioactive materials, accident 
investigation of such material, and fire fighting prob- 
lems and disposal of radioactive materials as carried 
over the highways. 

All attending were instructors from state police 
schools and academies or AEC officials i; similat 
positions. These instructors, upon their return to 
their respective states, will inaugurate training courses 
for their police agencies 
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Ashworth Heads IACP Traffic Division 


President George A. Otlewis, chief of the Chicago 
Park District Police, has announced the appointment 
of Ray Ashworth as director of the Traffic Division 
of the International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
Evanston, III. 

Mr. Ashworth, who has been acting director of the 
[ACP Trafhc Division for the past two years, succeeds 
Franklin M. Kreml who resigned to become director 
of the Transportation Center at Northwestern Uni 
versity. 

Mr. Ashworth also has been appointed director ol 
the Traffic Institute, Northwestern University—by Pres 
ident J]. Roscoe Miller. 

President Otlewis announced Mr. Ashworth’s ap 
pointment to head the IACP Traffic Division, follow 
ing unanimous approval of the Association’s Ex 
ecutive Committee 


Vii \shworth, a native of Wichita, Kansas, was 
captain of the police department there when he was 
named associate director of the IACP Traffic Division 
ind the Traffic Institute in 1936. He later served as 
chief of police of San Antonio, Texas, and Houston, 
lexas, and, just prior to returning to the IACP Trafhi 
Division—Institute staff in 1955, was superintendent 


of police of the Port of New York Authority. He 
was a public safety officer in the Army during World 
War I] 

Mr. Kreml served as chairman of the faculty com 
mittee which recommended establishment of the 
[ransportation Center at Northwestern. He has been 
on leave of absence from the IACP Traffic Division 
and Trafhc Institute since early 1955 and has served 
two one-year appointments as director of the Trans 
portation Center. He now becomes permanent direc 
tor of the ‘J ransportation Center. He has won nume1 
ous honors in traffic and trafhc safety, serving on 
many national committees in this field. He served 
overseas in World War II with the Army Transpo 
tation Corps and holds the rank of brigadier general 
in the organized reserve. 

The [ransportation Center conducts university 
wide programs of education, research, and consulta 
tive services for all forms of transportation. The 
[ACP Traffic Division and the Traffic Institute serve 
officials with street and highway traffic responsibilities 
through their programs of training, field assistance, 
research, and publications. 


Traffic Inventory Awards Committee 
Makes Changes In Awards Program 


rhe following changes have been made recently 
in the National Safety Council's Traffic Inventory 
Awards Program, as reported in Today’s Traffic: 

l. The Honor Roll Program for cities 5,000 to 
10,000 population has been discontinued. 

é. Cities 5,000 to 10,000 jopulation are to be given 
an award for achieving a 70 per cent, or more, per 
formance for each section evaluated in the Annual 
Inventory. This award will be known as the Award 
of Merit 


Q 


9. The “No Death Achievement Award” for cities 
over 10,000 population will be given only to cities 
having no traffic deaths and achieving 50 per cent, o1 
more, performance in the total program activities. 
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The Honor Roll Program required only a postal 
card report on deaths and in no way stimulated ac- 
tivity in accident prevention and traffic management, 
the basic concept of the Inventory program. 

Participation by cities from 5,000 to 10,000 popula- 
tion in the Inventory is limited to states where trained 
staff is provided for analysis presentations. 

The Trafic Inventory Awards Committee at its 
May 24, 1956, meeting recommended these changes 
to the Inventory Advisory Committee of the Traffic 
The changes were 
\dvisory Committee on 


and Transportation Conterence 
approved by the Inventory 


October 23, 1956 [hey were adopted by the Exec- 
utive Committee of the Traffic and Transportation 
Conference on December 13, 1956 

From 1400 to 1500 entries are expected in this year’s 
Inventory This ll be an increase of about 25 pel 


cent over last year’s total 


SERVICE AWARD TO JEPTHA ROGERS 





John Edgar Hoover, director of the Federal Bureau 


of Investigation, presented a Service Award Key to 
Inspector Jeptha S. Rogers, of the Training and In- 
spection Division, upon his completion of 20 years 


of loval and faithful service to the FBI on March 22. 

\ native of Little Rock, Ark., Mr. Rogers attended 
the University of Arkansas and George Washington 
University and holds Bachelor of Arts and Bachelo1 
He is a member of the Arkansas 
sar Association Entering service of the FBI on 
March 22, 1937, M1 Rogers has been assigned to field 
offices in San Francisco, St. Louis, Detroit and Mil- 
waukee. In 1911 he began his present assignment in 
the Training and Inspection Division at FBI Head- 
quarters in Washington, D. ¢ He is a member of 
the IACP Committee on Federal, State and Local 
Cooperation 


of Laws degrees 


Scout Units In PD's Increase 


Scout units sponsol d by police departments showed 
a growth during 1956 from 123 to 139, a net gain of 
16. At the present time police sponsor 21 Cub packs, 
84 Scout troops and 34 Explorer units: Mr. George 
K. Myers, national director, civil relationships, Boy 
Scouts of America, also reports a net gain nationally 
of 7.500 Scout units—360,000 boys and leaders. 
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Florida Peace Officers Back Bill 
To License Law Enforcement Officers 


Che Florida Peace Officers’ Association is submit- 
ting to the state legislature a bill which would provide 
for the certification and licensing of law enforcement 
officers in that state, with the licensing program ad- 
ministered by a State Peace Officer Certification 
Commission. 

If the bill is enacted Florida will be the first state 
to extend to its iaw enforcement officers licensing 
recognition now regularly extended to practically 
every profession—lawyers, doctors, pharmacists, cos- 
metologists, etc. (IACP members will recall Chief 
Bernard C. Brannon, of Kansas City, Mo., recommend- 
ed a nationwide effort to license police officers at the 
annual IACP Conference in Philadelphia.) 

The proposal was included in the acceptance ad- 
dress of the Florida Peace Officers’ Association presi- 
dent, Lieut. C. W. Hancock, of the Florida State 
Highway Patrol, who said: 

“I think it is high time that we as law enforcement 
officers should request the Legislature to recognize 
our profession and extend to us and to the public 
the protection afforded by establishing a Board or 
Commission for the law enforcement profession, in- 
vested with regulatory and disciplinary powers. From 
press and radio reports it appears that we have men 
in our profession who continue to bring disgrace 
upon it. 


“It is my thought that every man or woman em- 
ployed in the state of Florida as a law enforcement 
ofhcer with the authority to make arrests should be 
required to make an application to a Board or Com- 
mission in order that they might be investigated to 
determine if they are fit and proper persons to come 
into our profession, and, if so, that they be furnished 
credentials to be presented by such Board. 


“This will enable us to clean our ranks of undesi- 
rables and men who are bringing disgrace upon our 
profession because if one should be dismissed from 
a department for a deed that he had committed to 
the disgrace of his profession, the Board could make 
investigat.on to determine his probable guilt or in- 
nocence; and if in its findings it determined him not 
to be guilty of the offense charged, then it would be 
its duty to defend him with every means _ possible. 
However, if it found him to be guilty as charged, then 
we as an Association and this Board should not ac- 
cept mere dismissal from the department in which 
he was employed, but should insist upon and assist 
in the prosecution to the full extent of the law. The 
Board would be empowered to cancel the credentials 
issued by it, thereby barring him or her from the 
police profession. 

“It is my belief that if our Association will support 
such a measure—and I mean support, not merely 
endorse—it will prove to the public that we intend to 
clean our ranks and put our profession on a firm 
basis with the same high standards as the other lead- 
ing professions. When we have accomplished this 
goal, then I am sure that we will gain the respect, 
confidence and support, to which we will then be 
even more entitled, of not only the high officials of 
our state, counties, and cities that set our standards 
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Lt. C. W. Hancock, Florida Highway Patrol, presi- 


dent of the Florida Peace Officers’ Association, pio- 


neers movement to secure legislation licensing law en- 
forcement officers in the state of Florida. 


of wages and hours, but also the public as a whole. 
When we have gained this support, I feel sure the 
public will demand that our profession be put on a 
standard as to wages and hours equal to that of 
other professions.” 

This sincere and forthright appeal by President 
Hancock won support of the members of the Florida 
Peace Officers Association for the proposed measure, 
and bill was drafted for submission to the legislature. 

The bill, entitled “An act creating the Florida 
Peace Officers Certification Commission; providing 
for the appointment, duties, and compensation of 
the members thereof; providing for the certification 
of persons engaged in law enforcement by the Com- 
mission; prescribing certain fees to be paid to the 
Commission; excepting certain Federal and county 
peace officers from the provisions of this act; limiting 
expenditures of the Commission to fees collected; 
providing a penalty for violations; and providing an 
effective date,” reads as follows: 

Provisions of the Bill 

BE IT ENACTED BY THE LEGISLATURE 
OF THE STATE OF FLORIDA: 

Section |. Definitions—For the purpose of this act: 

(1) “Law Enforcement Officer” shall include all 
municipal police officers, members of the state high 
way patrol, state beverage department agents, state 
board of conservation agents, state fish and game 
commission agents, deputy constables, deputy sheriffs, 
state board of forestry agents, and all other state, 
county or municipal officers and employees vested 
with the power of arrest except law enforcement offi 
cers of the federal government, and those persons 
duly elected as sheriffs or other elective officers under 
the Constitution and laws of Florida. 

(2) “Florida peace officers certification commis 
sion” shall mean the commission as created in section 
2 of this act. 

(3) “Practice of law enforcement” shall mean the 
act of accepting employment as a law enforcement 
officer or the assumption of the duties of a law en 
forcement officer as defined herein 
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Section 2. \ commission is established known by 
by the name and style of the “Florida Peace Officers 
Certification Commission” to be composed of three 
(3) members who shall be residents of the State of 
Florida, and who shall have engaged in the practice 
of law enforcement for not less than ten (10) years, 
and who shall be men of integrity and proven judg- 
ment. ‘The members of the commission shall be ap- 
pointed by the governor for terms of four (4) years. 
One (1) member shall be appointed from the mem- 
bership of the Florida Highway Patrol, one (1) from 
the other law enforcement officers of the state as 
defined in section I, and one (1) from the municipal 
police officers of the state. Said members shall be 
appointed to make up the original commission, one 
(1) tor a term of two (2) years, one (1) for a term 
of three (5) years and one (1) for a term of four (4) 
vears. Thereafter, the terms of the commissioners 
shall be for terms of four (4) years. A vacancy in 
the commission shall be by resignation, death, in- 
ability to serve or the removal of a member from the 
classification of service from which appointed, and 
shall be filled by the governor for the unexpired 
term. 

Section 3. The “Florida Peace Officers Certification 
Commission” immediately upon its appointment shall 
meet and establish a headquarters office. For such 
purpose, the Florida department of public safety or 
any other state or county agency is authorized to 
furnish office room for the use of the commission. 
The commission shall employ a secretary and such 
other officer personnel as is necessary in carrying out 
its duties under the provisions of this act. 

Section 4. A majority of the membership of the 
commission shall constitute a quorum. The board 
shall annually select a chairman from its membership, 
who shall preside at all meeting of the commission 
and who shall sign all requisitions for expenditures 
by the commission. The members of the commission 
shall receive no compensation, but shall be reimbursed 
for their necessary travel and per diem when attend- 
ing meetings of the commission or attending to other 
business of the commission. 


Section 5. From and after the effective date of this 
act, subject to the exception as provided herein, the 
commission is charged with the duty of examining 
into the moral character of each person applying fon 
a position as a law enforcement officer in the state 
and to determine his or her fitness to engage in the 
prolession of law enforcement. The commission 
shall inguire into the past employment record ol 
each such person and shall secure and maintain a 
fingerprint record of each person, which said record 
shall be processed through the fingerprint division 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation in Washington. 
Upon the approval of each such applicant for a posi- 
tion as a law enforcement officer, the commission shall 
issue a certification card to the applicant, signed by 
the chairman of the commission. 

Section 6. After the effective date of this act, no 
person shall be employed or accept employment to 
practice the profession of law enforcement as defined 
in section | of this act without a certification by the 
commission and shall at all times be able to produce 
a certification card duly issued by the commission. 
For this purpose the commission shall furnish to the 
heads of the various law enforcement agencies a suffi- 
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cient number of application forms lor each person 
presently employed as a law enforcement officer o1 
persons making application for a position as law en- 
forcement officer under his supervision to file appli- 
cation for certification to the commission. Each such 
application shall contain the fingerprints of the ap- 
plicant and othe: pertinent inquiries to be determined 
by the commission. 

Section 7. Each applicant for certification as a law 
enforcement officer shall pay a fee of five dollars 
($5.00). Each certification shall be renewed annually 
for which the commission shall charge a fee of not 
to exceed three dollars ($3.00), the amount of the 
annual renewal fee to be determined each year by 
an estimate of the commission as to the total amount 
that will be necessary to finance the operation of the 
commission for the next fiscal year taking into con- 
sideration the existing assets of the commission. All 
funds collected by the commission shall be deposited 
in the state treasury in a special fund to be set up by 
the state treasurer, from which the expense of the 
commission shall be paid, and all such expenditures 
shall be limited to such fund. The expenditures ol 
the commission shall be subject to audit by the state 
auditing department as are other state agencies 

Section 8. The commission is vested with complete 
authority to judge of the qualifications of applicants 
for certification, and shall be authorized to cancel 
and cause to be forfeited the certificate of any person 
for cause, or to suspend a certificate pending final 
decision as to its revocation. Any person denied a 
certificate, or whose certificate has been suspended o1 
revoked may ask for and receive a hearing before the 
commission and shall be entitled to be informed as 
to the charges forming the basis of the denial, sus- 
pension or revocation of his application therefor o1 
his certificate, and shall at such hearing be given an 
opportunity to refute such charges or present other 
matters bearing on the question supporting his right 
io a certificate. 

Section 9. Any person engaging in the practice of 
law enforcement in this state as defined in this act 
without a proper and legal certification by the Florida 
peace officers certification commission shall be guilty 
of the offense of impersonating an officer as set forth 
by the Florida Statutes, and subject to penalties pro- 
vided by law. Provided, nothing herein shall be con 
strued to apply to law enforcement officers of the 
federal government, sheriffs, or other peace officers 
subject to election by the people of the state, or to 
law enforcement officers of other states while in hot 
pursuit or who are in this state for purposes of ex 
tradition or other lawful reason. Provided further, 
the commission shall furnish information to federal 
law enforcement agencies upon their request as to 
prospective employees of such agencies in this state 

Section 10. All officers employed as law enforcement 
ofhicers, as defined in section |, prior to the effective 
date of this act, upon submitting application to the 
commission under section 7 shall be issued a certifi 
cation card by the commission, which shall be signed 
by the chairman of the commission. The commission 
shall handle all such applications as set forth in Sec 
tion 6 and shall furnish a confidential report to the 
employer of such officer submitting such application 

Section 11. This act shall take effect January 
1, 1958. 
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Calling All Chiefs— 
DO YOU KNOW THE ANSWERS? 


By E. G. Cox, Chairman 
National Fleet Safety Contest Committee 
Washington, D. C. 


(The author is Chief, Section of Safety, Bureau of 
Motor Carriers, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Washington, D. C. He also is a member of the Board 
of Directors, National Safety Council.) 





What is the accident record of your department? 
Did your accident frequency improve or get worse 
during 1956? How does your Pac: ne record compare 
with that of other police departments, in the cities 
and states of your population group? 

If you don’t know these answers, you can easily 
adopt a method of getting them. Your International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, in cooperation with 
the National Safety Council, makes it possible through 
your participation in the Police Divisions of the Na- 
tional Fleet Safety Contest. 

July 1, 1957, starts the fifth year that this program 
has been offered to the membership of the IACP. 
Many state and local police fleets have participated 
in this program since it began in 1953. They know 
how they rate. Are you one that knows the answers, 
or are you one who could have participated but 
didn’t? 

The record of the participating police departments 
is generally above that of the two thousand commer- 
cial fleets participating in other divisions of the con- 
test. There's much more to be gained by enrolling 
in the contest than winning an award. If you've 
hesitated to join in this activity because of a possible 
poor showing, don’t hesitate any longer. Every fleet 
that betters its rate is a winner. 

In addition to preventing personal injuries and/o1 
death, a reduction in accident frequency can be trans- 
lated directly into dollars and cents savings. Have you 
ever added up the items that are involved with acci- 
dent costs? Cost of repairs, claims and claims adjust- 
ment, medical and hospital expense, investigation and 
reporting expense, loss of use or replacement of ve- 
hicle and manpower, supervisory time spent in follow- 
up and the other incidental non-productive activities 
associated with accidents cut deeply into your oper- 
ating budget. When you reduce your frequency of 
motor vehicle accidents, you save a lot of money. 

Che effort put forth to enroll and participate is 
insignificant compared to the results that can be ob- 
tained. Costwise, you don’t have to spend a cent. 
limewise, you will spend less time than it takes to 
talk about it. 

\ny police fleet of five or more vehicles of a single 
type can enroll. There are separate groupings for state 
and municipal fleets. Separate entries are required 
for two-wheeled and/or three-wheeled motorcycle 
operation. Motorcycle fleets are limited to municipal 
police departments. Motorcycles and patrol vehicles 
cannot be combined and entered as one single fleet. 

All you do is report the monthly total of “report- 
able” accidents and vehicle mileage for your fleet. 
About the only accidents not reported are those in- 
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volving mechanical failure (if no other damage is 
done) , acts of God, or when the vehicle is properly 
parked. The contest rules and interpretations will be 
sent you automatically. The reporting system of the 
contest is the result of 25 years experience in contest 
administration, and it has progressed almost to the 
point of being recognized as a standard for contest 
activity. 

For a registration form to enroll in the contest 
beginning July 1, write to the Motor Transportation 
Division, National Safety Council, 425 North Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. Join the other state and 
city police departments in making this contest success 
ful, and at the same time you can get the answer to 
the question “Does the accident record of my depart- 
ment compare favorably or unfavorably?” 


Plan Removal of Mailboxes From 
Street Corners to Speed Traffic 


In December, 1956 the U. S. Post Office Department, 
as one phase of its Motor Vehicle Safety Program, 
under direction of Administrator T. Joseph Biddle, 
inaugurated a program of relocation of mail collection 
boxes to eliminate traffic delays and safety hazards 
caused by postal vehicles stopping for collections. 

Regional circulars were issued to local postmasters 
calling attention to the fact that it is only a matter 
of custom to locate collection boxes at street intersec- 
tions. It points out that this delays traffic at such 
points, particularly in congested business areas ol 
large cities, as well as results in parking violations, 
bad public relations and accidents. 

It authorizes postmasters to confer with local offi 
cials, such as the police and fire chiefs and traffic en 
gineers, to determine adaptability of the relocation 
plan in the business districts. If conditions warrant, 
collections boxes may be moved to points which allow 
momentary parking for postal vehicles in curbside 
spaces not normally used for parking. These include 
fire-hydrant zones, bus-loading and other such areas 

“Generally a mutual agreement can be reached 
permitting collection boxes to be located at points 
suggested,” the circular states. “This will remove 
an obstacle to the free flow of traffic and will promote 
local safety. Before any action is taken to relocate 
boxes, appropriate publicity should be given through 
newspaper and other available media. Reasons fot 
the relocations should be stressed so that patrons will 
understand the changes are being made in the public 
interests.” 

It is not contemplated that collection boxes on less- 
er traveled or side streets, or in residence areas, will 
be made unless it is found that such action is advisable 
from a safety and service standpoint 

Akron, Ohio, is one of the first cities to put the 
plan into action. There boxes were moved 20 to 25 
feet nearer the center of the block and the nearest 
utility pole painted with red, white and blue stripes 
to let the public know where to look for the box 
In all some 150 boxes were scheduled to be relocated 


Homicide Investigation Seminar 
The 23rd Seminar in Homicide Investigation fot 
State Police opened April 29 at the Department ol 
Legal Medicine, Harvard University Medical School, 
Boston, Mass., and will continue to May 4. 
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FAUROT NO. 632 PROFESSIONAL INVESTIGATION KIT 
This outstanding Kit embodies the lotest laboratory tested scientific 
developments. The following tasks can be performed; Take finger 
prints—develop old and new latent prints—Post mortem finger printing 
—Ultra-violet investigations—Forgery detection—Preliminary blood 
tests—Narcotic tests—Restore obliterated numbers—Examine dental 
work—Trap thieves—Classify and compare finger prints. 








FAUROT NO. 637 SQUAD CAR KIT 


Designed for taking and latent fingerprints 


If you have a problem concerning Fingerprint or Criminal Identification 
Work... Consult FAUROT. Your inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


FAUROT, INC. 


299 BROADWAY NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Designers and Manufacturers of Crime Detection 
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FAUROT NO. 625A ALL PURPOSE FINGER- 
PRINT KIT 

Contains most modern equipment for taking 
fingerprints, for post mortem fingerprinting, for 
developing and lifting of latent prints by means 
of powders—for developing latent prints by 
chemical solution and/or iodine fuming—for 
ultra-violet investigation—for thief detection— for 
classifying and comparing prints. 








Forces of Nature Culprit in Hawaii Police Department Case 


Police pbctivity Tu 


Dealing With Kampagiug 
Forces of Uature 


By Chief Anthony R. Paul 
Hawaii Police Department 


Hilo, Hawaii 


If vou were going thru the offense reports of any 
typical American police department you would neve1 
come upon the type of case covered by Report 
#92236, a 100-page report of a closed case dated Feb- 
ruary 28, 1955, found in the files of the Hawaii 
Police Department. 


Report #92256 contains dramatic threats to lives 
olf American citizens, unbelievable destruction ol 
property, and a vivid story of tension and excitement 
and horror that covered a period of six nightmarish 
weeks. ‘The Hawaii Police Department received the 
complaint, checked it and worked doggedly to save 
lives and property, but they were powerless to stop 
the real offender. Law-makers have been successful 
in legislating many things, but no one can legislate 
the eruption of a volcano. 


Otlense Report #92236 is classified as “Disaster- 
Puna Eruption” and lists as complainant, Mrs. Becky 
Hanohano. Summary of the complaint is that Mrs. 
Hanahano “believes there is a volcanic eruption in 
Puna.” The report was made at 8:35 AM and by 
8.55 AM the only police department in the United 
States with active volcanoes on its beat was launched 
on a decidedly untypical mission: that of saving lives, 
livestock, and all sorts of movable property from the 
merciless, tireless gush of red molten lava as it poured 
out of cracks in the road, in people’s yards, and in 
cool cucumber patches. 


The ground just opened up any place at all and 
there was the volcano. At 11:45 AM there were re- 
ports of lava spouts between 50 and 100 feet high. 
\n hour and a half earlier people had already been 
ordered to evacuate the Opihikao area. By 10:41 PM 
that same endless day, the situation at Kapoho was 
reported as serious and the residents were ordered 
to evacuate. The lava flow continued on its merciless 
path and by noon on the second of March, cracks on 
Kapoho Road were approximately 3 feet wide and 
6 feet deep. 


Editor's Note: Chief Paul began his police career as 
a patrolman in the Honolulu Police Department in 
1933. Ten years later he was selected to serve as as- 
sistant chief of police of the Hawaii Police Depart- 
ment and promoted to chief in June, 1948. He at- 
tended the 34th Session of the FBI National Academy 
in 1947 and the New York City Police Academy in 
1957. 
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Road blocks were set up; people were evacuated 
from their homes; Kapoho Village was soon deserted 
and police were placing guards about to prevent 
looting of the unfortunate village. Gaseous ex- 
plosions, new lava flows, and even earthquakes added 
to the general havoc. 


In nearby villages of Kalapana and Pahoa, residents 
were alerted and police had trucks standing by in the 
event evacuation became necessary. Only news re- 
porters and photographers were permitted to entet 
the area. By 1:42 PM on the 20th of March, lava 
fountains were spouting 400 to 500 feet high, and 
by 3:55 PM that same day the angry fountains were 
1500 feet high. By now, lava and fire had claimed 
sugar cane, livestock, coffee patches, papaia fields, 
and a number of homes, and was on its way to join 
the sea. 

Offense Report #92236 is an amazing chronicle ol 
the eruption of a volcano in the heart of a populated 
communitv—a thriving little area where folks were 
proud of their gardens and fields; where most of the 
people had spent their entire lives and had _ built 
their homes with their own hands. ‘Too, it is a police 
story of coordinating the evacuation of hundreds ol 
people to safety; and nowhere in the report is there 
a mention of any loss of human life, so that in the 
end, man really did triumph over nature, because 
man has learned to organize himself and be me 
thodical. 

A few excerpts from Report #92236 follow 


February 28th 


9:45 AM Breakout located about one-half mile in 
from fork of road leading to Warm 
Springs and Pohoiki, on the oceanside 
Covers an area about one-fourth mile 
long and 200 yards wide. Lava fountains 
about 15-20 feet high. Activity increas 
ing. 

10:15 AM Villagers at Opihikao notified to evacuate 

10:41 PM = Kapoho villagers are ordered to evacuate, 
situation there is serious 

March Ist 
7:36 AM Kapoho Villagers permitted to return and 


pick up belongings, escort provided 


March 2nd 


Cracks on Kapoho Road approximately 
3 feet wide and 6 feet deep. Cracks on 


12:02 PM 
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Chevy with 220-hp V8 shows 


IT’S THE HOT CAR FOR POLICE DUTY! 








Outruns all other cars in its class at Daytona Beach! 


Official results from the NASCAR-sanctioned 
Daytona Beach stock-car competition: 

“BIG THREE” CLASS (flying mile for cars in 
the low-price field. All cars equipped with single- 
carburetor V8’s and automatic transmissions.) 


CU 2 ee eee ere CHEVROLET 
PED 50:50 s]a sia wie sieleeisness CHEVROLET 
EMRIs cadena teens. as asses CHEVROLET 
OLS: Re ee re CAR A 

PONS ERE os. 56544 BAe Painareo ables CHEVROLET 


In the “Big Three” class, Chevrolet was 
powered by its 220-horsepower V8, competing 
against Car A’s 245-hp and Car B’s 235-hp V8 
engines. The official results offer solid proof 
that higher horsepower is not the key to per- 
formance. 

Action speaks louder than horsepower—and 


A nilinal for police dit! 


Chevy showed it’s got the action needed for 
police car duty. Pure speed isn’t all Chevy’s 
got, either. Crisp responsiveness, agile corner- 
ing and a sweet and smooth ride. Put ’em to- 
gether and you'll come up with Chevrolet— 
a natural for police car duty! 
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plantation roads about 8 feet wide and 
10 feet deep. 

Fire heading towards Kapoho. 
cone outbreaks of lava. 

New outbreak of lava due east of former 
flow. Large column of smoke from that 
area. 


Three 


March 3rd 
Another explosion 200 feet from present 
flow and lava spreading rapidly. 
Home of June Ikeda at Kapoho destroyed 
by lava. 
Strong quake at Kapoho. Flow about 
2,000 feet long, moving at rate of 400 
feet per hour. 
Kapoho situation very bad. 
ordered out. 

March 4th 
Lava flow reaches Beach 
estimated 10 feet thick. 
stroyed. 


All officers 


Road. Flow 


Five houses de- 


March 5th 
Evacuate everyone from area between Po- 
hoiki Landing and McKenzie Park. Lava 
flow headed for Pohoiki Landing. 
All officers along the Beach Road are to 
leave the area at once. Use Kalapana 
route and return to Pahoa. 
Earthquakes felt in Pahoa and vicinity. 
Residents alerted. ‘Trucks ordered to 
standby for possible evacuation. 

March 7th 
Kalapana and Kapoho open to residents. 
Activity increasing. Officers to order peo- 
ple out of Opihikao and Kalapana. Off- 
cers to vacate also. If they contact lava 
on way out, they are to return to Kala- 
pana. 

March 12th 
New eruption at Pahoa. Flowing towards 
Kalapana. 

March 14th 
\ll fountains still very active. Hayashi’s 
home caught fire at 3:10 PM, completely 
destroyed. 

March 16th 
Lava flowing slowly into ocean. New pos- 
sible eruption. Lots of smoke and many 
earthquakes. 

March 18th 
Cone on Kalapana road active. Entire 
area is gaseous and cones cannot be ap- 
proached. 

March 20th 
Lava fountains spouting 1500 feet high. 
Lava flowing in lower land halfway be- 
tween Hewe and Kalapana Road. ; 

March 21st 
Lava very active. Fountain can be heard 
clearly. Cannot see fountain due to 
heavy steaming. 

March 27th 
Earthquake at Kilauea Ridge dismantled 
seismograph and cracked road at Park 
Headquarters. 


May, 1957 





Hot volcanic lava flows into the Pacific ocean with 
awesome billows of steam at Kehena, April 4, 1955 


April 3rd 
Situation unchanged 
into sea. 


7:22 AM Lava still flowing 


10:11 AM Lava wiped out Ernest Akana’s home at 
Kahena. 
April 13th 
11:10 PM No new developments. With the exception 


of periodic checks to be made by Olaa sub- 
station, the assignments in the eruption 
area are terminated. 

Something else that the report did not mention 
was the huge numbers of visitors who poured in to 
the island by air—for what was tragedy to the in 
habitants was sightseeing and camera-worthy to tour 
ists, and to those local residents whose lives and homes 
were not in jeopardy. 

Handling of the sightseers was one of the most dil 
ficult problems that presented itself in this disaster 
It was not an easy decision to make as to when and 
where folks would be safe in their looking and theit 
picture-taking because of the unpredictability of vol- 
canic activity. It was “safety first” always, yet those 
in charge were sympathetic to the tourists who had 
come from far and near to see this phenomena. Still, 
you never knew when the piece of earth you were 
standing on at that very moment might burst forth 
with lava. Concern with the safety of the eager, 
curious public was tremendous and ever present, and 
there was a great deal of pressure brought to beat 
on both sides, yet even this difficulty was surmounted, 
for there were no casualties among sightseers, and 
there were an amazing number olf prize-winning 
volcano pictures—snapshots, slides and movies—carried 
off triumphantly by amateurs and professionals alike 
And there is hardly a family on the island that does 
not boast of at least one piece of lava to be used as 
a paper-weight or just an ornament on the mantle 
piece. 

But when the excitement died down, and the crowds 
went home, the losers got out their pencils and pape! 
and had a sad reckoning: Total dollar value destruc 
tion caused by the eruption, $2,850,000; 3,900 acres 
of land covered by lava flows; 42,000 feet of public 
highway covered by flows! In cubic yards, this 
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Heres why over 85% of the Texas State Police 


Range the roads in FORD Police cars: 





Texans just naturally go for a good thing in a big way— 
so it’s no wonder that over 85% of their State Police are 
equipped with Fords. There’s a lot of ground to cover 
down in Texas, and Texas Police know they cover it best 
in Ford Police Cars. 

Performance makes Ford the Number One Choice 
with Texas State Police—and with police organizations 
all over the country. (In fact, over 72% of all state police 
patrol cars are Fords.) For ’57, five different 
including the Interceptor 312 V-8 and a 300-hp 
Supercharged V-8, deliver the stamina, the dependabil- 
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ity and the instant-response power to answer any call. 
new kind of Ford for ’57. They like 
Ford’s low-to-the-road balance and nailed-down corner- 
ing, and the new-ride comfort that helps keep them 
fresh and alert behind the wheel. And they like the solid 
new “Inner Ford” that sees them through month after 


Troopers like thi 


month of rugged police service. 

See for yourself why so many state police everywhere, 
range the roads in Fords. See your Ford Dealer or write 
for Police Folder to: Ford Division, Fleet Sales Depart- 
ment. P. O. Box 658, Dearborn, Michigan. 


i 
Favored by far as a law enforcement car... . 5/ FORD 
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Ford’s low-to-the-road balance and nailed-down corner- 
ing, and the new-ride comfort that helps keep them 
fresh and alert behind the wheel. And they like the solid 
new “Inner Ford” that sees them through month after 
month of rugged police service. 

See for yourself why so many state police everywhere, 
range the roads in Fords. See your Ford Dealer or write 
for Police Folder to: Ford Division, Fleet Sales Depart- 
ment, P. O. Box 658, Dearborn, Michigan. 
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The above night photo taken at Puu Kui, March 
1, 1955 shows volcanic explosions far surpassing the 
most dazzling fireworks display. In the foreground 
is mollen lava. 


amounted to the appalling figure of 120 million cubic 
yards, of lava which had been expelled from the 
earth! 

So, this is Report #92236, Hawaii Police Depart- 
ment, dated February 28, 1955. Are you surprised 
at the unusual duty of your fellow-American police 
officers? Well, as the comic’s say, “You ain’t heard 
nothin’ yet.” 

Hawaii, like the rest of America, enjoys its usual 
\pril Fool's jokes, but on the first of April in 1946, 
it was serious business, when at 6:30 AM, the islands, 
the Big Island of Hawaii in particular, were hit by 
tidal waves. In fact, when this news was first broad- 
cast, the public did think it was just another April 
Fool's joke, but they soon learned better, because 
within 45 minutes there were 121 persons dead, 3 
persons missing, 596 homes and 399 business structures 
destroyed or damaged. Fifty percent of the Hilo busi- 
ness district was wiped out. Damage caused by these 
tidal waves was estimated at 50 million dollars. And 
here again the police department interpreted its duty 
ol “protecting lives and property” by performing 
rescue and evacuation operations; by coordinating and 
directing removal of people's belongings; by patrol- 
ling and safeguarding the evacuated area; by the 
heartbreaking task of recovering and identifying the 
dead, and also by quarantining the devastated area 
for health purposes. 

We in Hawaii are used to things on a big scale. 
In addition to volcanoes and tidal waves, we boast 
the largest police beat in the United States—4,034 
square miles. We have the world’s largest mountain 
in terms of volume, Mauna Loa, which measures 
9,000 to 10,000 cubic miles; also the world’s highest 
mountain, Mauna Kea, which, if measured from the 
ocean floor, is 31,792 feet high. Also such extremes 
as a snow-topped ski resort on the crest of Mauna Kea 
and ihe sun-drenched tropical beaches found in prim- 
itive Kona, which is real old-time Hawaii, a short 
30 miles away, as the pheasant flies. 

We are used to having Nature at her most glorious 
and Nature at her most violent. But mostly we are 
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a quiet, peaceful land, abundant with great beauty 
We love the joys of tropical island living, but we are 
also a modern, busy, American community that is 
alert to the ever-changing needs of our ever-changing 
civilization. We are again unique in the racial break 
down of our population, which also means in the 
racial breakdown of our police department 

On this island of Hawaii, the Big Island, as it is 
known, the breakdown is as follows: 


Population Breakdown — Police Personnel Breakdown 


Caucasian 8,831 Caucasian 10 
Chinese 1,246 Chinese 3 
Filipino 10,037 Filipino 2 
Hawaiian & Hawaiian & 
Part-Hawaiian 11,374 Part-Hawalian 55 
Japanese 29,176 Japanese 26 
Others 2,002 Korean l 
Total 62,666 ‘Total 127 


The average length of service of the police officers 
in this department is 1014 years, therefore the majority 
of the men on the force served both the tidal wave 
disaster and the Puna eruption disaster, and are right 
now (as this is being written) in the process of re 
adjusting to normal routine after a lesser tidal wave 
hit the Big Island on March 9, 1957. In a matter 
of minutes this wave left $300,000 worth of damages 
in its wake! 


We don’t want to give the impression that Hawaii 
has nothing but disasters, nor do we want anyone 
to think that our police department is geared only to 
handle volcanic eruptions or tidal waves. Quite to 
the contrary. We face, basically, the same problems 
that our mainland brothers do, but since each com 
munity and each police department has its own special! 
additional problems, and since ours happens to be 
so very different from those of other American police 
departments, we heartily welcome interested visitors 
We especially welcome the members of the Interna 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police who will be 
attending the Annual Conference in Honolulu this 
fall. We invite these members and their guests to 
visit the Island of Hawaii and enjoy for themselves 
the fabulous contrasts of vast coffee lands and wild 
pig hunting; of ever-present steam cracks in the earth 
and the jet black sand on the beach at Kalapana; of 
the huge chain of hot, dry, inactive volcanoes and the 
lush, green, moist fern forests. Of course, we cannot 
promise you a volcanic eruption or a tidal wave, 
but Hawaiian hospitality is something that we can 
promise; so, until you come and see for yourselves, 


ALOHA. 


Harvard savants have tackled the parking problem 
as it affects students, faculty members, and other 
employees of the institution, according to the Janu 
ary 15 issue of Edpress News Letter. One conclusion: 
to reduce the use of cars, the University should pro 
vide increased parking facilities for bicycles, and 
should encourage the use of motor scooters, both by 
nearby students and faculty members, and by Uni 
versity employees in their work. It should promote 
the forming of additional car pools, to cut down the 
numbers of cars needed by commuters. —Action fon 
Saftey (National Education Association) . 
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1. POLICE AND THE PEOPLE. 
By Paul H. Ashenhust, Dallas 
Police Dept. Pub. ‘56, 216 pp. 
(6 x 9), Cloth, $5.50 


2. DEFENSE INVESTIGATION. 
By Edward N. Bliss, Jr., County 
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ty Public Defender. Pub. ‘56, 
336 pp., Cloth, $6.50 


3. INDUSTRIAL PLANT PRO- 
TECTION. By John Richelieu 
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4. THE SEXUAL CRIMINAL: A 
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7. FROM EVIDENCE TO 
PROOF: A Searching Analysis 
of Methods to Establish Fact. 
By Marshall Houts, Michigan 
State Univ. Pub. ‘56, 416 pp., 
150 il., Cloth, $7.50 
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8. POLICE WORK WITH JU- 
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Medicolegal Criminal Investiga- 
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Doriald K. Merkeley, Washing- 
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Sex Perversions. By James Mel- 
vin Reinhardt, Univ. Nebraska. 
Pub. ‘57, (Police Science 
Series), Price indefinite 


13. HOMICIDE INVESTIGA- 
TION: Practical Information for 
Coroners, Police Officers and 
other Investigators (8th Rev. 
Ptg.). By Le Moyne Snyder, 
Medicolegal Counsel, East Lan- 
sing. Pub. ‘56, 374 pp., 146 
il.,, Cloth, $7.50 


14. ETHICS IN POLICE SERV- 
ICE. By Don L. Kooken, Indiana 
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Traffic a Yardstick in Measuring Degree of Democracy 


“lraffie rbud 


Democracy 


By Colonel Sudsguan Tansadith 
Public Safety Division 
Tribejra Road 








Bangkok, Thailand 


I realize that the title of this lecture is somewhat 
ambiguous. I am certainly going to talk about traffic, 
as I am rather concerned with it, and I wish to talk 
about democracy to support the nation’s policy—but 
since I am more concerned with traffic than any other 
subject, the democracy I am going to talk about is 
necessarily related to traffic. 

1 believe that all of you who are now listening to 
me are pro-democracy, that you wish to see our na- 
tion’s democracy more complete. I am likewise con- 
fident that our Government has the same desire. 
This is borne out by Government action in effecting 
the extensive decentralization of authority to the 
provinces and the support of early formation of “Dis- 
trict Council,” etc. Therefore it can be presumed 
that the Government and the people have one com- 
mon desire in wishing to see our democracy completed 
in the early future. 

An accomplished democracy, a learned instructoi 
has said, can only be possible after the nation’s peo- 
ple are cultured and not only accept but obey the laws. 

As I explained, my duties are primarily concerned 
with trafic, and I am going to talk about Traffic Law 
and ask you to realize the necessity for such law and 
lor obeying it. 

The words, “nation’s people,” as mentioned above, 
mean people of the nation in general, including gov- 
ernment officials of all ranks and offices. Therefore 
it is not only incumbent upon the general public to 
set about obeying the law, but in particular those 
who are government officials holding offices that com- 
mand the people’s confidence and faith. These offi- 
cials above all must make manifest their culture and 
their wholehearted acceptance of the law. By doing 
so, they will not only further the realization of a com- 
plete democracy for the nation, but will set a good 
example for the general public to imitate. 


As a matter of fact, there are more laws for the 
government officials to obey than there are for the 
people, since the former, apart from conforming to 
general laws just as the people do, must be ruled by 
the special laws that specify the authority and duties 
of each individual government office. Normally the 
people do not have to obey these laws directed 
specifically to government officials—but the laws gov- 

This is translation of a radio address by Colonel 
Tansadith broadcast upon his return to Thailand 
after a visit to the United States to observe American 
police administrative methods. 
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erning the people must be observed by government 
officials. 

The police are required to obey strictly the people's 
general laws, and traffic is a good example. [he po- 
lice may not violate the laws, regulations and rules 
issued for the people. The same applies to other 
government officials. They must be very careful to 
avoid any act that would violate the law. They may 
not exercise prerogatives of office to commit acts be 
yond or in violation of the law. There are a few 
exceptions to this, for instance: the Interior Minis- 
terial Regulation No. 2 (13 March 1936 Para. 12), 
issued in accordance with the Land Traffic Act B. E. 
2477, allowing the police while on fire or emergency 
calls to drive at a higher speed than that stipulated 
by law. With this exception, police may not drive 
at a higher speed than the law provides. 

The authority to make arrests is guided by law 
and regulations which the police must obey whole 
heartedly, with the sole objective of maintaining the 
law and safeguarding the people's security. In pe 
forming these duties the police must forsake personal 
feelings and emotions that may arise, bearing in mind 
that they are performing their duty and have no pei 
sonal bias for any individual. Any satisfaction or dis 
satisfaction arising from performance of duty must 
be regarded as a personal feeling and should not be 
a factor while carrying out those duties. If this ideal 
of conduct can be extensively achieved, the police 
authorities will be known as democracy-minded, and 
they will constitute a unit to help the furtherance olf 
real democracy. 

As for the people, all should endeavor to become 
informed of the laws and rules and regulations of the 
country as they concern each individual, and then 
cooperate with the authorities completely by obey 
ing such laws, rules and regulations at all times 
They should not try to evade them or find loopholes 
to get around them. 

The laws pertaining to traffic concern the majority 
of people at all times whilst they are outside theit 
homes. Traffic enforcement is a police function that 
is more conspicuous than any other. You hear people 
these days talking about “traffic hitches” or that to 
day trafic is blocked for hours at such and such a 
place or about a car accident involving so many 
casualties or about a car knocking down a man in 
the middle of the road, etc. The newspapers report 
similar news every day. Well-wishers and democratic 
minded citizens are writing articles expressing theit 
views on trafic for the sole purpose of aiding in es 
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Is your 
ammunition 
primed for 


emergencies? 


POWERFUL LOADS 
FOR ALL POLICE WORK 





357 Magnum 

Special high-power cartridges 
available with 158 gr. lead, or 
158 gr. “Hi-Speed” metal point 
bullets. 


38 Special 

6 different types. Bullets include 
lead, metal point, ‘‘Hi-Way 
Master” metal-penetrating and 
‘Targetmaster” wad cutter 


44 Remington Magnum 
Super-power 240 gr. lead, gas- 
check bullet with more than a 
half ton of muzzle energy. 


45 Automatic 

Powerful 230 grain bullet is 
metal-cased. Adapted to auto- 
matic pistols and submachine 
guns. 





When emergencies arise, the dependability of your ammunition 
may be all that stands between the lives of your officers and 
those of lawbreakers. Two exclusive dependability features make 
Remington ammunition especially suited for police use: 


1. ““KLEANBORE” priming which will not rust or corrode 
the barrel. “‘Kleanbore”’ primed cartridges assure a clean, ac- 
curate revolver barrel—as well as instant ignition. 

2. The Remington OILPROOF feature, which seals both 
primer and bullet, prevents seepage of oil. The police officer can 
keep his revolver loaded for weeks or months with confidence 
that when an emergency arises, Remington ammunition will 
function dependably. 


Powerful, accurate Remington ammunition is available with 
these exclusive dependability features in a wide variety of loads, 
including metal point and metal-penetrating “‘ Hi-Way Master.”’ 
Specify Remington on your next order. 


REMINGTON SERVICE TO LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES 


Whenever you have a question about firearms and ammunition, please feel free 
to call on us. Just drop a line to Shooting Promotion Section, Remington Arms 
Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


“If It’s Remington—It’s Right!” 


Cmuineton 


406. u. 5. aT. OFF 


‘“‘Hi-Way Master,’’ ‘‘Kleanbore.’’ ‘‘Targetmaster’’ are Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
“*Hi-Speed’’ is a Trademark of Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 





tablished safety and the efficient movement of vehi- 
cles. Others write to me directly-to offer suggestions 
or to send advice to the traffic superintendent. Still 
others take the trouble to send clippings about traffic 
appearing in the foreign press. Many contact me 
by telephone. ‘To all these, I take this opportunity 
to extend my thanks. ‘Their views are receiving due 
attention and consideration. We are continually 
taking measures to improve traffic control and safety. 


Further, broadcasting and television stations are 
offering their cooperation in broadcasting news and 
publicity on traffic. Many commercial companies are 
advertising their products by showing traffic illustra- 
tions that are eye-catching and interesting, with an 
explanation of why the regulation is necessary for 
trafic safety. A toothpaste company offers its co- 
operation in interesting the people in security on the 
road by printing quiz pictures on traffic regulations. 
This promotes public education on accident preven- 
tion. While such advertising has a commercial objec- 
tive primarily, the by-product aids considerably in 
trallic education and benefits both the public and 
the police. 


! would like to laud this commercial advertising 
because it gets two birds with one shot. This is 
manifest by'the public’s interest. I hope there will be 
others who will try to create similar interest, for 
while it does not produce any material result person- 
ally, you will nevertheless have great satisfaction in 
such meritorious acts to protect indirectly the lives 
and properties of the people. 


Nevertheless, although the authorities are endeavor- 
ing incessantly to prevent accidents and while the 
public offers ready cooperation, accidents still occur. 
Che majority of these accidents arise from the care- 
lessness of the pedestrian, and when the pedestrian 
is a small child, then it arises from the carelessness 
of the parents. At times accidents do occur due to 
inefhciency of the authorities in neglecting to repair 
or maintain roads in a condition fit for convenient 
and safe traffic. Or the accident may arise from the 
carelessness on the part of the traffic police. The 
more these shortcomings on the part of both the 
authorities and the public hinder the advancement 
of the nation’s democracy, the more delayed will be 
that day of complete democracy. 


However, if each man is really confident in democ- 
racy and each does his duty, obeys the laws and co- 
operates more fully, as contractors do in their con- 
struction work, our democracy will be more com- 
plete and may catch up with that of other countries 
that regard themselves as really and completely demo- 
cratic. 


What I have said should give you an idea of how 
traffic has an influence on democracy and what we 
should do in furthering our nation’s democracy. My 
remarks were inspired by my American teacher with 
whom I studied while in the United States at the 
Traffic Institute of Northwestern University. He said, 
“If you want to know how democratic a country 1s, 
look at their traffic operation.” This makes me be- 
lieve that all of us who believe in democracy must 
* all times cooperate in obeying traffic laws and regu- 
ations. 
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Colonel Tansadith is particularly proud of his 
recently formed School Patrol. Fifty Boy Scouts were 
selected from the 10 high schools to take a special 
training course in safety and patrol duties. The boys 
wear the conventional white belt and badge. A second 
group of boys are to receive the training and will be 
assigned to the patrol. Although the Patrol is neu 
in Thailand, the youngster above conducts himsel| 
like a veteran in handling his intersection 


Meet Kentucky's New Commissioner 





Don S. Sturgill, center, is administered oath of 
office as Kentucky’s Commissioner of Public Safety by 
Mayor Robert Yount, Frankfort, as Governor A. B. 
Chandler looks on. 


Commissioner Sturgill has been acting commissioner 
since the department of public safety was organized 
last fall. A 28-year-old native of Lexington, he may 
be a contender for “youngest” state police commis- 
sioner. 


He is a graduate of Baylor Military Academy, Har- 
vard University and the University of Kentucky Col- 
lege of Law. A former Air Force First Lieutenant, 
he brought about several progressive innovations in 
Kentucky safety work while he was acting commis- 
sioner, including adoption of a driver improvement 
program based upon a point system and an intensive 
recruiting drive for 105 additional Kentucky troopers. 
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An art is the perfection of knowledge and 


skill. A profession is the practice of an art. 


The Professional Police Officer is one who com- 


bines knowledge, experience and clear thinking 


with the skillful use of the tools of his trade. 


To bring these to a successful culmination, he 


and his equipment must be transported to the 


scene quickly, safely and efficiently! 
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FEDERAL BEACON RAY light — signals made by profes- 
sionals, for professionals, to do a professional job! 


FEDERAL SIGNALS have been skillfully 
conceived and produced by an organi- 
zation dedicated to Quality for over half 


a century. 
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Corporation 


8758 S. State St., Chicago 19, Ill. 
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Joseph A. Gerk, past president of IACP and re- 
tired chief of the St. Louis, Missouri, Police Depart- 
ment, died April 2 of infirmities after brief hospitali- 
zation. He had been confined to his home for about 
six months before entering the hospital. 

Chief Gerk, who served the IACP as its president 
in 1930-31, joined the St. Louis police force in 1899. 
His first beat assignments were in Commission Row 
and the Union Station area. Once, speaking of his 
early police career, he said, “We wore heavy coats 
with many buttons and high helmets. Those were 
the rough-and-tumble days of police work, with more 
muscle than training required. We walked our beat 
two abreast, ready for the fight that nearly always 
came.” 

He was assigned to St. Louis’ first traffic squad in 
1907 and simultaneously was promoted to sergeant. 
The orderly regulation of traffic became one of his 
greatest interests, and while he had risen through the 
ranks to inspector two years before, in 1921 when the 
Traffic Bureau was established he asked to be demoted 
to rank of captain to be placed in charge of the bu- 
reau. He was one of the pioneers in talking traffic 
safety to the public and early adopted the technique 
of summoning careless drivers to his office for the 
purpose of reprimanding them. 

In 1925 he was named chief of police, serving eight 
years before he retired. He was credited with play- 
ing a key role in curbing gang activities in St. Louis, 
with the crime rate reduced appreciably during his 
tenure. Though soft-spoken he was tenacious in 
waging incessant war against gangs, gangsters, bookies 
and other forms of gambling. He was equally tena- 
cious in seeking funds to improve his department, and 
succeeded in securing appropriations for a new police 
headquarters building, for a police pension plan, for 
adequate radio equipment and for a ballistics bureau. 

While a member of the IACP he served on many 
important committees prior to his election to the 
presidency. In 1932 he was named chairman of the 
IACP Emergency Crime Committee to Confer with 
the U. S. Attoreny General. His committee met with 
U. S. Attorney General Homer Cummings, Assistant 
Attorney General Joseph B. Keegan and Director J. 
Edgar Hoover of the FBI in October, 1933 resulting 
in drafting and enactment by Congress of the 1933 
anti-crime bills, including the Federal kidnapping 
law, known as the “Lindberg Law.” 

He requested a one-year furlough in 1933 and offi- 
cially retired the following year, after 35 years in the 
department. 

He is survived by his daughter, Miss Margaret Gerk, 
of 2635 Gurney Court, St. Louis, Mo. 





The California Highway Patrol uses an interesting 
and thought-provoking selective educational printed 
piece called “C 3.” The leaflet points out that slow 
driving and driving slowly in the wrong lane leads 
to Congestion, Confusion, and Collision. The sec- 
tions of the California law on these driving practices 
are quoted. 
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Arnold Miles, a distinguished service life membe1 
of IACP and chief of the U. S. Budget Bureau's Gov- 
ernment Organization Branch, died April 19 in Wash- 
ington, D. C., following a lung cancer operation. 

Mr. Miles, who came to Washington from Chicago 
in 1941 to accept position in the Budget Bureau, 
helped plan unification of the armed forces into 
the Defense Department after World War II. A con- 
sultant to the first Hoover Commission from 1947 
to 1949, he had a leading role drafting government 
reorganization plans for the Truman and Eisenhowet 
administrations. At the time of his death he was 
staff adviser to the President’s Advisory Committee 
on Government Organization and the Committee on 
Department of Defense Organization. He also served 
as adjunct professor at American University. 

Mr. Miles, who received a master of science degree 
from Syracuse University in 1929, was associated for 
the next seven years with the St. Louis Bureau of 
Municipal Research, the Institute of Public Adminis 
tration, and the Public Administration Service in 
Chicago. It was with the latter organization in 1933 
that he served on the staff of the International Asso 
ciation of Chiefs of Police, assisting President Charles 
A. Wheeler (Bridgeport, Conn.) in publishing the 
first IACP publication, The Police Chiefs’ News Let 
ter, and in supervising a membership promotion pro 
gram. 

He aided subsequent IACP presidents, sharing with 
Donald C. Stone, under direction of Vice President 
William P. Rutledge (Wyandotte, Mich.) , responsi- 
bility for the operations of the IACP Service and Pub- 
lications Office at 850 East 58th Street and later, 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago. He was special consultant 
in drafting the constitution and rules under which 
IACP now functions. 


He was named assistant director of the American 
Municipal Association in Chicago in 1936, but de- 
spite the additional responsibilities of that position 
he found time to assist in IACP activities, serving as 
editor of The Police Chiefs’ News Letter, aiding in 
annual Conference program planning, writing special 
reports for the Association, etc., until April, 1940 
when Edward J. Kelly was appointed full-time ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

In recognition of his invaluable contribution to 
so many phases of IACP activities without compen- 
sation and in particular for his role in helping the 
IACP establish itself as a professional organization, 
a distinguished service life membership was conferred 
upon him by delegates attending the Cleveland Con- 
ference in 1944. 

His widow lives at 6152 31st Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., with his two children, Michael Arnold 
and Margaret Alice. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Memberships in Allied 
Youth, the scientific alcohol education program for 
teenagers, have increased to 17,768, or 20 per cent over 
1955 figures. There are 1786 Allied Youth Posts in 
the U. S. and Canada. 
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33rd Anniversary Economy Features 


If you can't have the best due to economy reasons, then choose the 
next to the best! Our 1956 catalog available to all jaw 


enforcers. Write for your copy. 





Sirchie Model X 4 
FINGER PRINT CAMERA 
4 $86°° ingartire tee 


X921 SIRCHIE 


CARRYING CASE 
(No Sales to $41°° 









Dealers) 


Your name or department 
stamped in gold on camera 


or case free — if desired 
The sturdy X921 Case accommodates the 
camera, film holders, film, batteries, pow- 
ders, lifters, brushes, etc. 


EACH MODEL X FINGER PRINT CAMERA 


EQUIPPED WITH: E are able to manufacture a quality Finger Print Camera at this extremely 
Anastigmat Coated Lens (American low price because of a tremendous quantity of lenses which we recently 
make ) had optically ground at a great savings. We gladly pass on this savings to you, 


Ground Glass Viewing Frame 
1 Cut Film Holder 

: —_——— As manufacturers of the famous Search line of Finger Print and Evidence 
1 Box 21/4x31/, Film (25 sheets) Cameras for the past 25 years, we guarantee the same workmanship and precision 
in the construction of the Model X Camera as you would 


get when purchasing one of our higher priced units. 


Manufactured only by SIRCHIE FINGER PRINT LAB- 
ORATORIES, BERLIN, N. J. (formerly of Philadelphia). 


since it is our 33rd Anniversary. 





Seven Large 2-oz. Jars of Power-Packing 
$9.50 Finger Print Powder in a Sturdy 
8: Carrying Case 


Speaking of limited budgets, note the price for these Sirchie Super 
brand of 7 colors of finger print powders in an attractive carrying 
case for the hand or brief case. Next to the Sirchie Hi-fi Volcano 
brand powders, the Super Seven economy powders are guaranteed to 
be as good and better than any brand on the market. Catalog 
No. X1441 Search Super Seven Powder Kit. 





Search Super Seven and Case $8.50 (no dealers) 


The Famous SEARCH MODEL A FINGER PRINT 
& EVIDENCE CAMERA (Protected by U.S. Patents Pending) 


The only camera capable of delivering perfect photo evidence without reflections and 
hot spots. Works on A.C. and bateries. Uses 21%4x34%, and 34%4x4Y%, film or film pack 


Price complete $138.00 


STK CIBNNE 


Finger Print Laboratories - Berlin, N. J., U.S.A. 


Largest in the World First in Criminal Research Oldest in the Nation 





Governors Stress Highway Safety 


(From State Government) 


Governors’ messages to their legislatures this yea 
placed larger and more extensive emphasis than in 
any previous year on highway safety. References 
were [requent to the action program developed by the 
Highway Safety Committee of the Governors’ Con- 
ference. Proposals contained in it received very wide 
backing. Over-all, the messages gave solid indication 
that 1957 will bring more action than ever before, 
through legislative and administrative measures, to 
save lives on the roads. 


Particularly widespread proposals included recom- 
mendations for increased highway patrols, improved 
licensing and examining of drivers, and more driver 
training in the schools. A number of governors pro- 
posed advance in uniform motor vehicle legislation. 
Several recommended new or improved methods of 
vehicle inspection. At least three discussed the ad- 
visability of speed limit legislation. Many empha- 
sized the necessity of increasing safety through design 
in highway construction. 


In several cases governors indicated that they would 
deal with highway safety separately in subsequent 
messages. 


\s one example in the area of licensing and ex- 
amination, the governor of Arkansas, after proposing 
enlarging of the state police force, stated that certain 
of its member would be used to establish a central 
drivers’ license bureau, in which experts would give 
the tests and in which a central file would be kept 
on traffic law violations throughout the state. The 
governor of Idaho observed that it is one of two states 
west of the Mississippi which still give driver exami- 
nations at the county level. He proposed legislation 
to permit gradual transition to appointment of ex- 
aminers at the state level—which would permit uni- 
formity in examinations, better over-all results, and 
economy in administration. 

The governor of Maryland strongly favored peri- 
odical relicensing of motor vehicle operators. In New 
Hampshire the governor declared that legislation 
should give the commissioner of motor vehicles stric- 
ter control over the granting of licenses, wider lati- 
tude to suspend licenses of speeders, authority to re- 
quire periodical re-examination of license holders, 
and authority to issue probationary licenses at his 
discretion. The governor of South Carolina stated 
he is advised by the state highway department that 
several thousand licensed drivers are unable to drive 
safely. He recommended legislation authorizing the 
department to examine any licensed driver it has 
good cause to believe is incapable of operating a 
motor vehicle safely. In Wisconsin the governor pro- 
posed a significant increase in the number of driver 
examiners. 

Among recommendations affecting vehicle inspec- 
tion, the governor of Indiana favored periodical ex- 
amination of all automobiles, and of all drivers. In 
Maryland the governor recommended that a system 
of annual inspection of motor vehicles be inaugurated. 
He preferred that this be done in state-established and 
state-operated inspection stations, the costs and main- 
tenance of which could be liquidated by the inspection 
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charges. In introducing his trathe salety program as 
a whole, the governor declared that the most pressing 
of Maryland’s problems is the constantly mounting 
conflict between the essential character of an expand- 
ing highway system and the rising rate of death and 
destruction which accompanies that expansion. 








Safe driving is a responsibility of every citizen 
of a democracy. 


The 3,804 traffic deaths which occurred on 
California highways during 1956 indicate a fail- 
ure to assume such responsibility. It therefore 
becomes incumbent upon government to adhere 
firmly to that course by which the public good 
and best interests may be insured. 


It is nationally accepted that the most im- 
mediate effective therapy by which poor driven 
performance may be improved is through the 
application of adequate enforcement by trained 
professional personnel, followed by firm uniform 
judicial action. 


It is for this reason that I have asked the 1957 
Legislature to increase the strength of the Calli- 
fornia Highway Patrol and to provide manda- 
tory jail sentences for drunken driving convic- 
tions. By these I hope we will be able to curb 
the needless, senseless slaughter on our highways. 


Statement by Governor Goodwin J. Knight 
of California in the 1956 Annual Report 
of the California Highway Patrol. 














The governor of New Jersey reported that use of 
drive-in theatres for inspection lanes has greatly aided 
the state’s motor vehicle inspection procedure. Nine 
such lanes are now in operation, at a very low cost 
for both construction and maintenance. Heretofore 
inadequate facilities for inspection were a source of 
vexation to car owners, who often had to endure long 
delays to obtain the service. The theatres are not 
used for daytime performances, and so the space is 
readily available. 


Those are examples only. Governor after governot 
submitted broad-gauged programs. ‘Thus, in Con- 
necticut, a state where the traffic safety program was 
highly prominent last year, the governor said we must 
redouble our efforts to cut death toll further. State 
enforcement and safety officials, he said, would make 
additional recommendations, such as enactment of a 
chemical test law, conformance with the uniform ve- 
hicle code, increase in the State Police, promotion of 
driver education, and adoption of a standard accident 
report form and uniform traffic ticket. The governor 
urged the legislature to give the program full sup- 
port. 


The governor of Georgia called for a program in- 
cluding highway engineering for safety; required 
driver training courses in all high schools; frequent 
review and, if necessary, suspension and revocation 
of the privilege of driving; strengthening of criminal 
and civil liability for operating unsafe vehicles; au- 
thorization of patrol cars not identifiable at a great 
distance; a stronger highway patrol; and study look- 
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The Preferred 
Fabric 
Unequaled 
for 

Police 
Uniform Shirts 


Simpson’s Soulette Poplin is: Provides the 
utmost in 





/MPSON' 
Jor letie 






1 Fine all combed, long staple cot- 
ton, woven for long wear. 

2 Vat dyed, to assure fastness to 

light and washing 

3 High thread count for luster and OKs 
superior appearance 


4 Sanforized (shrinkage does not 
exceed 1%) for permanent fit 









Ask your uniform shirt supplier to show you shirts made 
of Simpson’s Soulette Poplin, or write us direct. It has 
won the favor of policemen all over the country. 


_ WM. SIMPSON, SONS & CO., INC., 1430 Broadway, New York 18, New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Los Angeles 
12 S. 12th Street 300 W. Adams Street 915 Olive Street 819 Santee Street 





Ieee POLYERAVP 3! 


Can Help Solve Your Manpower Problem 


Here are typical Polygraph User Reports: 


@ Eastern Police Chief: “In the first month of operation, the Keeler 

Polygraph enabled us to solve a two-year-old murder and to make a 

sizable recovery of stolen cash. The Polygraph was our chief source 

of information on these cases.” 

@ Detective Agency: “Psychologically, our Polygraph is worth $10,000 

just sitting in the office — aside from actually saving time and expense 

in our personnel investigations.” 

@ Midwestern Police Chief: “We kept a log on our machine during 

the first three months of operation. In that short time, the manhour 

savings and dollar value of stolen goods recovered more than paid 

for our polygraph room, training the examiner, and the cost of the 

machine.” 

@ Western Police Department: “Results obtained through the use 

of the Polygraph materially reduce manhours spent on investiga- 

tions, and aid substantially in the quick elimination of innocent 

suspects in numerous cases.” 

AND REMEMBER: Keeler Polygraph is the only ‘‘Lie Detector’’ de- 

veloped and perfected through more than 15 years:of close coop- 

eration with law enforcement agencies throughout the world. 
Write for Bulletin 135 


ASSOCIATED RESEWRCH, 
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3774 WEST BELMONT AVENUE 2s CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 
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ing to establishment of a uniform, statewide system 
of trafic courts. 


In Illinois the governor stated that the most grievous 
problem facing the people had to do with the “unholy 
butchery of men, women and children on our high- 
ways.” Briefly, he said, a solution lies in better roads, 
driver improvement and enforcement. He recom- 
mended statutory limits on speed, punishment com- 
mensurate with careless or wilful disregard for life, 
and the addition of at least 600 officers to the state 
police force. The governor expected to deliver a 
more detailed exposition of the problem to the legis- 
lature shortly. 

The governor of Ohio emphasized need for safer 
engineering of the highways, adequate driver train- 
ing in the schools and a legislative program to permit 
the department of highway safety to take the chronic 
trafhe offender, the accident-prone motorist and the 
unsafe vehicle off the highways. In Texas the gov- 
ernor proposed, with the legislature’s help, to place 
the governor's office at the head of an expanded, de- 
termined traffic safety program. He recommended 
increasing the size of the highway patrol by 200 men 
and raising its salaries, and he announced that he 
would shortly make additional recommendations con- 
cerning driver education, drivers’ license laws, respon- 
sibility and punishment of minors for traffic offenses, 
and other improvements in traffic law enforcement. 
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Traffic Institute Begins Rio Field Job 


Technical advice and assistance in traffic engineer- 
ing and police traffic supervision will be given offi- 
cials of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, by the Traffic Insti- 
tute of Northwestern University, under terms of a 
contract with the Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
of the International Cooperation Administration. 

Work to be done under the contract was started 
the latter part of April and will continue for approxi- 
mately six months, according to Ray Ashworth, di- 
rector of the Traffic Institute. 

The purpose of this six-month project will be to 
formulate basic engineering and police supervision 
programs and assist Rio de Janeiro officials in the 
initial application of these programs, Ashworth said. 

“The original inspiration and driving force behind 
this contract, which is part of an overall technical 
cooperation agreement between the United States 
and Brazil, came from James S. Kemper, chairman of 
the Kemper Insurance Companies and American Am- 
bassador to Brazil during the first two years of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's administration,’ Ashworth said. 

“Since his return from this post Mr. Kemper has 
maintained his interest in obtaining this kind of tech 
nical assistance for Brazilian traffic authorities. Am- 
bassador Kemper is one of the original and continuing 
supporters of the work of the Traffic Institute, hav ing 
established the Kemper Foundation for Traffic Safety 
in 1936 for this purpose.” 

In trafic engineering, representatives of the Traffic 
Institute will make studies of the existing street sys 
tem, control devices and techinques, the accident 
experience, the requirements of efficient traffic flow, 
and the organization and administration of the trafhe 
engineering function. Detailed recommendations in 
each of these areas will be made, according to Ash 
worth. 

Recognized engineering principles and techniques 
will be instituted in a limited number of problem 
streets and locations. A total of approximately 33 
man-weeks—eight in Rio de Janeiro and 25 in Evans 
ton—will be devoted to engineering services. 

In police traffic supervision, there will be three 
major areas of assistance, Ashworth said. These are 
(1) establishment of a modern traffic records system, 
(2) improvement in the training of police personnel 
engaged in the investigation of accidents, and (3) 
technical assistance in the planning and program 
ming of police traffic supervision activity. 

The schedule of work in police traffic supervision 
calls for approximately 24 man-weeks in Rio de Jan 
eiro and 14 in Evanston. 

“The overall purpose,” Ashworth said, “is to en 
able the government officials of Rio de Janeiro to 
carry out an effective modern program of motor ve 
hicle traffic control and supervision. We shall devote 
the full energies and talents of our field and technical 
staffs to laying the basis and providing the means fo1 
making this possible.” 

Hudson R. Hamm, Institute director of field serv 
ice, is in charge of the Rio assistance program and is 
directing the police traffic supervision work. George 
W. Barton, traffic engineering director of the Insti- 
tute, is directing the traffic engineering phase. Clif- 
ford E. Fernstrom, assistant director of field service, 


‘and John H. Kragie, field representative, of the IACP 


Traffic Division, also are assigned to the program. 
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Ethics Code Committee Meets 





The special committee to study and submit a Police 
Code of Ethics, appointed by the IACP Board of Off- 
cers earlier in the year, met recently in Washington 
to carry out its assignment. Committee members are, 
left to right, F. M. Kreml, former director of the 
IACP Tratlic Division and now dircetor of the Trans- 
portation Center at Northwestern University; Past 
President Andrew J. Kavanaugh, superintendent of 
police, Wilmington, Del., and Assistant Director 
Quinn Tamm, Federal Bureau of Investigation, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The committee will give its report at 
the next quarterly meeting of the Board. 


TPA Application Deadline: May 15 

The Trafic Institute of Northwestern University 
wishes to remind IACP members that the deadline 
for submitting applications for the 1957-58 Trafhc 
Police Administration Training Program is May 15- 
two weeks earlier than has been the case in previous 
years. 

The Kemper Foundation for Traffic Safety, Chi- 
cago, will provide grant-in-aid awards totaling $39,120 
to police departments to enable them to send quali- 
fied officers to the nine-month training program. 

Sixteen fellowships of $1,650 each and sixteen $795 
tuition scholarships are offered. Eight of the awards 
in each category are available for municipal depart- 
ments and eight for state and county departments. 
U. S. and Canadian police agencies may submit ap- 
plications. 

The 1957-58 training program will begin Sept. 19, 
1957, and continue through June 16, 1958. Applica- 
tion forms may be obtained from the Traffic Institute, 
1704 Judson Ave., Evanston, III. 


Florida Patrol Has Busy Year 

Florida State highway troopers traveled almost 12,- 
(00,000 miles last year and driver license examiners 
gave more than 400,000 tests in their efforts to make 
highways safer. 

Col. H. N. Kirkman said in his annual report that 
there were 73,310 arrests, 134,716 written warnings, 
and 77,299 faulty equipment notices handed out by 
his men last year, biggest in the 19 year history of the 
Patrol. There were 59,398 convictions against only 
5,913 case dismissals. 





Call your local Graflex Dealer for an obligation-free 
demonstration, or write Dept. PC-57, Graflex, Inc., 
Rochester 8, N. Y., for further information. & SuBsIOIARY OF 


IDEAL FOR TRAINING 





16mm MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR 


WITH SOUND AND SILENT SPEEDS 


The Ampro Stylist Deluxe is an invaluable tool for 
training your personnel in effective law enforce- 
ment work. It makes possible a standardized 


trainee program for new officers...saves time 


and money through visual demonstration of court- 
room procedures and correct traffic signals and 
gestures. It provides an effective, continuing edu- 
cational program for the entire department with 
films obtainable from many sources — Traffic 
Institute, FBI and others. 


With the Stylist Deluxe 16mm Projector you’re 
assured of a superbly smooth performance at both 
sound and silent speeds. The Stylist Deluxe offers 
exclusive triple claw movement and Amprolap 
Finish for prolonged film life. A simple straight- 
line film path and long-wearing roller sprocket 
shoe assembly make threading ultra quick and 
easy. All operating controls are located on one 
central control panel. Other Ampro Stylist Deluxe 
features are interchangeable lenses, fast automatic 
rewind, film capacity of 2000 feet and slide-out 


removable film gate. 


zoth Anniversary —1887-1957 


GRAFLEX: 
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New FBI Fingerprint Booklet 


FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover has announced that 
a revised and greatly expanded version of an earlier 
FBI booklet concerning fingerprints now is available 
through the Government Printing Office. 

The new booklet, “The Science of Fingerprints,” 
was prepared by the FBI and will be sold only to 
regular personnel of duly authorized law enforcement 
agencies. Copies of this 200-page publication may be 
purchased for 60 cents from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. §. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. All requests should be sent on the 
letterhead of the law enforcement agency involved. 
If a check or money order is enclosed, it should be 
made payable to the Superintendent of Documents. 

Mr. Hoover stated that the 133-page booklet, 
“Classification of Fingerprints,” which now is out olf 
print, will continue to be a valuable handbook for 
identification employees. He urged that existing copies 
of this publication not be discarded since the infor- 
mation relating to fingerprint classification contained 
in them is in no sense obsolete. 


Is Salary a Factor in Recruiting? 

There was a difference of opinion as to whether 
police salaries are a “lure” in recruiting and holding 
competent police personnel at the recent annual con- 
ference of the American Society for Public Adminis- 
tration in Chicago recently. 

A panel discussion on police administration brought 
forth the comment from Professor Norton Long, poli- 
tical science department, Michigan State University, 
that an attractive salary is the “bunk” in building up 
a good police force and further, “men stay on the 
force because they love their work.” 

This was immediately refuted by top police ad- 
ministrators, also participating in the discussion— 
Commissioner Stephen B. Kennedy, New York City; 
Commissiner Timothy O’Connor, Chicago; Commis- 
sioner Thomas J]. Gibbons, Philadelphia; Commis- 
sioner Edward S$. Piggins, Detroit; Chief Francis 
Ahern. San Francisco, and Chief George Otlewis, 
Chicago Park District Police. 

Commissioner O'Connor said low salaries have be- 
come the prime problem in recruiting competent po- 
lice personnel and that police can no longer compete 
with business and industry in attracting the best quali- 
fied men. Chief Ahern drew a comparison to illus- 
trate his point: Despite a starting salary of $5,268 a 
year, a recent recruiting drive in San Francisco at- 
tracted only 1,000 applicants, while in 1929 a similar 
drive brought in 8,000. San Francisco boasts one of 
the highest starting salaries in the country. In Chi- 
cago and New York City it is $4,200; in Detroit, 
$4,689, and in Philadelphia, $4,000. 

Educators on the panel were inclined to agree with 
Professor Long. Ralph Turner of Michigan State 
University said many cities could upgrade weak forces 
by improving recruiting procedures and department 
prestige. He agreed with Dean O. W. Wilson, school 
of criminology, University of California, that police 
forces should aggressively seek college men. Dean 
Wilson believed a minimum of two years of college 
should be demanded, while Turner felt a college 
degree should be a requisite. 
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All agreed that higher educational requirements, 
perhaps not even as high as college, would help in 
in building efficiency and prestige in their depart- 


ments. But Chief Ahern concluded, “It still boils 
down to the fact that the best way to improve our 
departments is to raise salaries.” 


Railroad Investigations Interestingly 
Reported in Railroad Police Digest 

One aspect of railroad police work receiving little 
publicity is that of detective work involved in investi- 
gating claims for freight loss. Many instances of the 
painstaking investigations by railroad police are re- 
ported in the monthly Police Digest, publication ol 
the Protection Services of the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad Company. 

These officers investigate such varied cases as miss 
ing “hinds” of beef from a market terminal, false 
claims for missing freight, stoning of trains by juve- 
niles, theft of copper communication wire from poles, 
or a missing carton of electric shavers. 

Contributions to the magazine are by railroad police 
department employees and also contains commenda- 
tions for outstanding work. “Our publication is 
probably the only one of its kind among railroad 
police departments and has been published monthly 
for the past six vears,” Protection Manager G. A. Cal- 
lahan comments. 


1956 Traffic Engineering Award 


Changes which led to a 7 per cent reduction in 
trafic and the elimination of fatalities at a heavily 
traveled intersection in East Windsor, N. J]., won top 
recognition in the 1956 national traffic engineering 
competition for Herbert J. Klar, chief of the traffic 
engineering section of the New Jersey Department 
of Law and Public Safety. The competition is spon- 
sored by the Association of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies. 

Mr. Klar was presented a framed certificate and a 
cash award of $100 by Robert J. Allen, assistant 
manager, of the ACSC’s Accident Prevention Depart- 
ment. 

The winning recommendation was for addition of 
two traffic signal lights at the intersection of U. S. 
Route 130 and Stockton Street in East Windsor. AI- 
though already marked by six light units and con- 
sidered a well-designed signal layout, the intersection 
was the scene of 58 accidents, 48 injuries and | fatality 
in the years 1949 through 1951. In the three years 
following the installation of the additional lights, acci- 
dents dropped by 47 per cent. Total cost of the 
change was $180. 

Major factors considered by the judges include 
effectiveness of a project in reducing accidents and 
traffic delay or conjestion and the relationship of the 
value of benefits to the cost of the improvements 
made. 

The annual competition is open to all traffic en- 
gineers, highwty officials and others interested in im- 
proving traffic safety. Entries may be sent at any 
time during the year to the Accident Prevention De- 
partment, Association of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, 60 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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Hits Immorality Of Traffic Deaths 


Public conviction that our mounting traffic death 
toll is immoral will lead eventually to victory in the 
battle for traffic safety, a Chicago insurance executive 
has declared. 

“That is the case with slavery, famine, dread dis- 
eases, drug addiction and even with war,” said H. L. 
Kennicott, public relations consultant for the Kempet 
Insurance Companies. 


“Once toleration of these evils is conceded to be 
immoral, their lessening and final extinction are 
certain. So it will be with automobile highway 
deaths.” 

Kennicott spoke at the fortieth anniversary dinnet 
of the Kemper Insurance Central Automobile Safety 
Committee, the nation’s oldest organization devoted 
exclusively to the study of automobile accident causes 
and traffic accident prevention. 

He told of the committee’s inception on March 15, 
1917, with the decision of James S. Kemper, chairman 
of the Kemper companies, to set up a committeee to 
study auto accident causes and to seek means of pre- 
venting recurrence. 





FORTY YEARS OF TRAFFIC SAFETY WORK 
Representatives of national, state and municipal safety 
groups attended a dinner in Chicago recently in ob- 
servance of the Kemper Insurance Central Automo- 


bile Safety Committee’s 40th anniversary. H.L. Ken- 
nicott, charter member and first secretary of the Com- 
mittee, points out one of the Committee’s old-time 
traffic safety posters to Illinois Secretary of State 
Charles F. Carpenter, center, and N. C. Flanagin, ex- 
ecutive vice president of Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Company and American Motorists Insurance Com- 
pany. 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA—Col. C. W. Woodson, 
Jr., Virginia State Police, is now receiving applications 
for 25 vacancies in the department, with 25 more 
openings coming up July | when additional appropri- 
ations will be available. Starting salary is $3,936, 
which may be increased by yearly steps to $4,920 upon 
completion of five years of satisfactory service. High 
school education or its equivalent are required, posses- 
sion of a Virginia driver's license and a good driving 
record, plus willingness to serve anywhere in the state. 
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TIE STRING FOR WEBBING 
ADJUSTMENT OF HEAD CRADLE 


Helmet made of Fibreglas laminated with 
polyester resin which will WITHSTAND 
2000 Ibs. IMPACT. Available in all head 
sizes with choice of color combinations. 
Weighs 16 to 20 ounces depending on head 
size. Comes with single chin strap (as illus- 
trated on model) or “Y” chin strap with re- 
movable ear muffs, both designed to hold 
helmet on head securely. Highest quality 
and workmanship. Prices on 
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* TUE UNIT ORM HOU TE OF THE NATION 


* 
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‘This Label Marks 
‘The Standard of 
Uniform ‘Perfection 
IT IS YOUR GUARANTEE 
OF COMPLETE SATISFACTION 


A. DUBOIS AND SON, Inc. 


17 Union Square New York 3, N. Y. 








America’s Foremost 
Smith & Wesson 
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Police Commissioner Antonio Miro Sojo, left, of 
the Insular Police Commission, San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, is presented an IACP lapel pin by Executive 
Secretary Leroy E. Wike. The smiling Hawaiian 
girl in the center adorns a travel poster in IACP Head- 
quarters, reminding visitors that the annual IACP 
Conference will be in Honolulu, Sept. 29—Oct. 3. 


Commissioner Miro was in Washington during a 
brief visit to the United States. A member of IACP 
since 1947, he cannot attend the Conference in Ha- 
waii but plans to be in Miami Beach for the 1958 
Conference. 


Wisconsin Rookie Turns “Doctor” 


Officer Mike Caramanidis, a recent graduate of 
the Wisconsin State Patrol Academy, Is especially 
grateful for the training he received in emergency 
child-birth. 

Officer Caramanidis, riding recently with Officer 
Albert Buchberger, was on the way to pick up his 
squad car in Madison. At an intersection, a wildly 
blowing car horn attracted his attention. Turning to 
investigate, he heard someone shout that a woman 
was having a baby in that car. 

Hurrying back to the other car, the officer faced 
a frantic husband who explained excitedly that his 
wile was having a baby and he needed an escort to 
the hospital. Officer Caramanidis climbed into the 
car with the intention of making the mother as com 
fortable as possible. 

Then with Officer Buchberger escorting it, the 
“family” car sped on its way to the hospital. How 
ever, the stork proved faster than the automobile and 
an eight pound six ounce boy, delivered by Caraman- 
idis, greeted the doctor and nurses at the emergency 
entrance to the hospital. 

It was reported later that mother and baby were 
in “fine” condition. Officer Caramanidis, however, 
was relieved to return to his more routine duties of 
trafic patrolling. All this happened on his third 
day of duty after completing recruit training. 
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SHOULDER PATCHES OF THE FORTY-EIGHT STATE POLICE ORGANIZATIONS 


(Displayed in the Basic Training School of the Virginia State Police, Richmond, Va.) 











Colonel E. J. Henry, commissioner of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Police, center, was host recently to Assir 
Bradbury, left, and Naziazeno Pereira, police officers 
of Sao Paulo, Brazil, who spent two weeks at Harris- 
burg studying operations and methods of the Pennsyl- 
vania troopers. 


PUTS OFFENDERS UNDER ‘SCOPE 

The driver who repeatedly turns up in traffic court 
is generally more impulsive, less reflective, and less 
discriminating in his social relationships than the 
driver whose record shows no violations or accidents. 
The “repeater” also is more likely to be young, un- 
married, and a job-changer. 

These observations are made in a recently com- 
pleted doctoral dissertation by Earl D. Heath, member 
of the staff of New York University’s Center for Safety 
Education. The dissertation is based on his two- 
year statistical study that covered the psychological 
characteristics and personal backgrounds of nearly 
1,000 drivers—763 repeated offenders and 195 non- 
offenders. 

Using the standardized Thurstone Temperament 
Schedule that rates subjects on seven scales (active, 
vigorous, impulsive, dominant, stable, sociable, and 
reflective), Dr. Heath found three significant areas 
of difference. ‘The offender group scored higher on 
both the “impulsive” and “sociable” scales. This 
indicates, according to the Thurstone definition, a 
person who is carefree, acts on the spur of the mo- 
ment, makes acquaintances easily, and is sympathetic, 
cooperative, and agreeable. 

The non-offender group scored higher on the “re- 
flective” scale. According to the Thurstone defini- 
tion, such persons are meditative and enjoy work 
that requires accuracy and fine detail. 

After studying biographical data on the drivers, 
Dr. Heath drew a composite picture of the offenders. 
Significant details of this composite include: (1) be- 
ing in the 18-25 age group, (2) being single, (3) hav- 
ing more than one job in the past five years, and 
(4) being discharged from past jobs. 

Dr. Heath, whose study was conducted with the 
cooperation of the New Jersey Division of Motor Vehi- 
cles, believes that his results will be particularly use- 
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ful to states setting up driver improvement clinics 

New Jersey. which established h a clinic in 1952 
(New Jersey. which established such a clinic in 1952, 
now has four of them, and New York is developing 
one now), and to industry and commercial fleets 
organizing driver employment programs and drivet 
education and re-education courses. 


“We don't yet have enough evidence to recommend 
licensing or selection of drivers on the basis of such 
tests alone,” Dr. Heath said, ‘but the tests and per- 
sonal histories do tend to show the group that needs 
more attention before selection.” 


As a separate part of the study, Dr. Heath examined 
the records of truck drivers and professional chauf- 
feurs who drive three to five times as many miles each 
year as the average driver. He found that the greatet 
the mileage driven, the worse the record of violations 
per mile. However, this group managed to avoid 
accidents better than problem drivers in the average 
mileage group. 

Abstracts of Dr. Heath’s report are available at the 
Center for Safety Education, New York University, 
New York 3, New York. 


Gets Tough On Traffic Offenders 
A person never realizes the true value of a driver's 
license until he loses the privilege to drive. 





This is a hard fact presently coming home to scores 
of Mississippi motorists whose driver licenses are being 
suspended by the Department of Public Safety. Ac- 
cident-prone drivers and drivers with bad arrest 
conviction records are feeling the pinch of the drive 
control program, considered by national safety ofh- 
cials to be one of the most effective curbs on traffic 
accidents. 

Commissioner of Public Safety Tom Scarbrough has 
estimated that 83 per cent of all Mississippi traffic 
accidents are caused by some 15 per cent of the state’s 
motorists. The rehabilitation and the awakening of 
this 15 per cent to the necessity for safe driving is 
the motivation behind present wholesale suspensions. 


Since the first of the year, the Highway Patrol driv 
er’s license division, through the cooperation of local 
and county law enforcement officials, has suspended 
and revoked approximately 1,250 licenses on the 
basis of traffic convictions. This includes mandatory 
revocations for drunk driving, but does not include 
licenses revoked for failure to comply with provisions 
of the Safety Responsibility Act. 

Public reaction to the mass suspensions has been 
varied. The general motoring public seems to recog 
nize a need for the driver controls, even a majority of 
the drivers affected can see the necessity for the De- 
partment’s action: “. . . But just give my license back 
and give me one more chance,” which is exactly what 
the Patrol does in most cases. Suspensions are fon 
“indefinite” periods. The public safety department 
can reinstate the license when the individual indicates 
a good driver-attitude. Some, however, adopt a bel- 
ligerent attitude, questioning what right society has 
to take away their driving privilege. 

For instance, Mr. X from North Mississippi: “.. . a 
great injustice has been done. . .” This subject’s driv- 
ing records show four convictions for speeding in less 
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than six months and one earlier accident report. He 
had been advised last September that his drivng record 
had been brought to the department's attention, but 
in less than a month he received another speeding 
conviction. 


Or the case of a 27 year-old college student who ex 
plained after his license was suspended: “ .. . you'll 
never find where I’ve had an accident, though 
His record of 24 traffic convictions ranging from run- 
ning of a stop sign to flagrant reckless driving in 
dicated that he might be headed for an accident, 
however. 


Then there was the young trucker “regarded as 
being a splendid driven .. by his attorneys. His 
record: four speeding convictions and one reckless 
driving conviction where the subject had originally 
been charged with driving while under the influence 


And the 18-year-old who during the three years 
which he had been licensed to drive piled up the fol 
lowing arrest record in the city of Jackson: 1 convic 
tion in 1957, 7 convictions in 1956, 2 convictions 1955, 
ft convictions and one accident 1954, and in 1955 
he was ticketed for operating a motor vehicle without 
a driver's license. While this youth was compiling this 
formidable conviction record with the city, highway 
patrolmen arrested him once for speeding and twice 
for reckless driving. 


Mississippi municipalities and the Highway Patrol 
are cooperating in this crackdown on so-called “prob 
lem drivers.” And, as Public Safety Commissionet 
Scarbrough points out, there were 557 “reasons” du 
ing 1956 alone for the present drastic actions: 557 
deaths on Mississippi streets and highways. 


Dasdick Gan Makes Debut 


Permed a “radically new weapon and the beginning 
of a new era in armament,” the Dardick Gun was 
unveiled to the public for the first time at the Nation 
al Rifle Association Exhibition in Washington, D. C., 
in’ March. 


\n automatic weapon, the Dardick Gun holds 20 
rounds at one loading. It is a double-action, semi 
automatic revolving drum weapon capable of firing 
in pistol application caliber .38 Dardick special and 
with quick change barrel caliber .22 rimfire and othe 
ammunition in adapters. It may be converted from 
pistol to light-weight rifle by inserting the basic mech 
anism, barre! removed, into a_ rifle-stock assembly 
which complies with all government regulations. 


Scientilically jam-prool, the weapon uses unprece 
dented triangular cartridge cases. The Dardick sys 
tem is based on the successful development of the 
open chamber, side-loading system, eliminating ram 
ming, extraction, and complicated feeding. The open 
chamber or split chamber has been the goal of arms 
manufacturers and designers for almost a century. 
Ammunition loading is accomplished with lateral mo 
tion only, thereby eliminating such reciprocating parts 
as breech bolts, rammers, slides, ete. 


Inventor of the gun and president of the Dardick 
Corporation is David Dardick. He entered the ord 
nance field with the American Armament Corporation 
in New York in 1934 and in the following years earned 
recognition for many creative achievements in ord 
nance 
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cruits, in traffic control techniques, and a 
help in retraining of police personnel. 
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News 
and Views 


By Lieut, Pat Robinson 
Kansas City, Mo., Police Department 











Many police departments over the nation have 
already had the opportunity to take part in one of 
the programs of our IACP Training Division. Our 
Training Division is collaborating with the Interna- 
tional Cooperative Administration of the State De- 
partment to promote the exchange of professional 
information and provide technical assistance in the 
field of police administration to foreign police agen- 
cies. Police officers from such countries as Indonesia, 
Korea, Japan, Lebanon, Tunisia and Finland are 
currently studying the operations of various police 
departments in the United States. Under a con- 
tractural agreement with the U. S. Government, the 
IACP is responsible for the police training program 
involving these foreign officers. 


From the discussions we have had with many of 
these foreign visitors we have found that police prob- 
lems are relatively the same the world over, although 
in some cases, we are led to believe that we have 
the easiest “row to hoe.” For example, a short time 
ago we were talking with four police officers from 
Lebanon who were describing an attempt to capture 
a wanted bank “hiester.” This culprit was hiding 
in the hills and was well fortified. The Lebanese 
officers armed themselves with such weapons as hand 
grenades, anti-tank guns, fifty-caliber machine guns 
and a flame thrower and proceeded to do battle 
with the suspect. It seems that the bank robber was 
an avid collector of surplus World War II armored 
cars, tanks and weapons. After a pitched battle 
lasting two days the man was finally taken into cus- 
tody, none the better for his encounter with the local 
police. Until the Lebanese police officers told us 
about this operation we had planned to take them 
out to our Police Academy Pistol Range to show 
them some recruit firearms training. Needless to 
say, that particular part of their itinerary was changed 
and we commenced to wonder just who was teaching 
who! 


Those of you who have not yet played host to 
some of these police officers from abroad certainly 
have something to look forward to—and without a 
doubt, you will find that the pleasure has been all 
yours. 


We heard of a new way to describe the feelings of 
a “rookie’ police officer who had just given his first 
trafhe ticket. After issuing the citation the officer 
returned to the patrol car and his instructor asked 
him how he felt. The recruit wiped his brow and 
said: “Man, I felt as nervous as a long tailed cat in 
a room full of rocking chairs.” 


One of the most critical problems facing the police 
administrator today is undoubtedly the shortage of 
manpower. We should all be able to agree that it 
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has been difficult to recruit qualified young men for 
police service, but it has been equally difficult to 
retain experienced officers in our ranks in many cases. 
The salaries, benefits and working conditions offered 
by private enterprise appear to be powerful induce- 
ments to leave the police service. But, are these en- 
ticements really the most important considerations? 


There are many officers who have been courted 
by industry, but who have refused to abandon theit 
chosen career. Perhaps the reason these men have 
not been tempted by the lucrative offers of industry 
is due to a factor which industrial psychologists refei 
to as “intrinsic job satisfaction.” If these officers are 
asked to explain their reasons for remaining in the 
police field, they usually say something like this: “I 
guess it’s just that I like police work more than | 
do my bank account.” Regardless of how they say 
it, the fact still remains that they seem to have a high 
degree of job satisfaction. How about the ones who 
have left our departments—did they have this same 
type of satisfaction? 


One of the most valuable mementos we have ol 
the IACP Conference in Chicago last year is a little 
book entitled “Man to Man On The Job.” This 
strikingly illustrated booklet contains many of the 
answers to this question of how to maintain employee 
job satisfaction. This whole field of endeavor is 
called Human Relations. To a great many depart- 
ments this approach to healthy morale in terms of 
human dynamics is nothing new. Many of the large 
police agencies have instituted supervisory training 
programs which deal with these human personality 
techniques. This is a relatively new field inasmuch 
as scientific understanding of the individual facton 
involved in such production, morale, loyalty and em- 
ployee turn-over is the product of only ten years of 
research. 


We realize that many of the smaller departments 
do not have access to trained industrial psychologists, 
but certainly those other police agencies who have 
done some work in this field would be glad to share 
their findings and training methods. The experts 
in the area of human relations say that we should 
approach employee trouble in exactly the same way 
as we do mechanical trouble, in the belief that there 
must be a cause and a cure. If the police adminis- 
trator can discover the causes for the lack of job satis- 
faction on the part of his offcers, then he can set 
out to cure the trouble. We feel that every police 
executive who has not already investigated the bene- 
fits derived from this type of training should look 
into its possibilities for here is one way in which we 
can stem the tide of officers leaving our ranks to join 
private industry. 


Missouri’s Governor James T. Blair recently ap- 
pointed new Boards of Police Commissioners to both 
St. Louis and Kansas City. (These are two of the 
very few cities in the U. S. where police boards are 
named by the Governor.) Governor Blair’s interest 
in good law enforcement is widely known and this 
fact was evidenced by his precedent setting action 
of personally presenting to Kansas City and St. Louis 
their new police commissioners. The governor flew 
to St. Louis for the installation of the new Board and 
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later to Kansas City for the same type of ceremony. 
The new St. Louis Police Board consists of H. Sam 
Priest, Russell L. Dearmont, Kenneth Teasdale and 
Alphonse G. Eberle. 

Kansas City’s new Board members are Lyman Field, 
Rabbi Samuel S.Mayerberg, Dowdal Davis and Dutton 
Brookfield. 

Both of these excellent new police boards will un 
doubtedly contribute significantily to the progress 
of the police profession. 


Michigan State's “Dream Car’ 

The Highway Traffic Safety Center at Michigan 
State University in East Lansing has just acquired a 
traffic engineer’s dream car. 

It probably won't catch the public fancy in auto 
mobiles. On the outside it looks like any other 1956 
station wagon in the low price field—if one overlooks 
the fifth wheel suspended from the rear. This re 
sembles a bicycle and its function is to measure mile 
age more accurately than the standard odometer. 

But the inside of the car is another matter—at least 
for traffic engineers. Here, and under the hood are a 
number of statistical and mechanical devices designed 
to tell the research engineer a great many things about 
speed, gasoline consumption, distance traveled, time 
elapsed, braking efficiency and the wear and tear of 
today’s highway traveling. 

In addition to engineering research, the vehicle will 
be used in psychological studies of driver behaviow 
on the highway. 

Specifically, $10,000 worth of special equipment has 
been installed here by the Center in addition to a 
$10,000 statistical instrument loaned by the General 
Motors Proving Ground for research work now in 
progress by the Center. The only one of its kind in 
existence, its function is to determine operating char- 
acteristics of a vehicle. Its 51 counters record and 
measure such things as speed, gasoline consumption, 
deceleration and acceleration. 

This “dream car,” in a test run through Detroit 
averaged 8 miles per gallon in downtown congestion 
and 16 miles per gallon on the Ford Expressway. At 
1:30 p. m., 70 per cent of the time downtown was at 
16 miles per hour and 30 per cent was 17 to 32 miles 
per hour. On the expressway it worked out at 12 
per cent (of the time) for speeds 0 to 16 m. p. h.; 9 
per cent, 17 to 32 m. p. h.; and 79 per cent, above 
oz MM. p. i. 

Another device plots the speed profile of the vehi 
cle against distance or time. On the test run in De 
troit, the average speed downtown was 10 m. p. h. and 
on the expressway it was 42 m. p. h. Delays down 
town averaged 1.7 minutes every mile and almost 
none on the expressway. 

A concealed radar speed meter and graphical re 
corder measures instantaneous speed runs and gaps 
(of other vehicles) in the traffic stream. Speed and 
the distance between cars are recorded for individual 
vehicles near the research car. 

Dr. Dolf May, a member of the Highway Traffic 
Safety Center staff and of the Civil Engineering de- 
partment of Michigan State University, under whose 
direction the engineering research will be conducted, 
claims it to be one of the best traffic research tools 
now in existence anywhere. 

Under the direction of Dr. Abram M. Barch, Cen- 
ter Staff member and the Psychology department, the 
acquisition of driving skills and the effect of situation- 
al factors on driving behavior will be investigated. 
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Provides a rugged, easy to install, one man 
operation unit. Unmatched performance and su- 
perb quality reflects itself in satisfactory oper- 
ation over long periods under most adverse field 
conditions. A few of the features are; extra large 
dial and pointer, heavy gauge aluminum cases, 


twist lock connectors, night lights, checks cars both 


directions, positive acting switches, synchronous 


motor timer, light weight, guaranteed; low cost. 
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Forty-six Receive Graduation Certificates 
From Wisconsin State Patrol Academy 





Shown at graduation ceremonies of the Wisconsin 
State Patrol Academy are, from the left, Commis- 
sioner Melvin O. Larson, State Motor Vehicle Depart- 
ment: Officer krvin D. Erdahl, winner of the Com- 
missioner’s Award for Scholarship; Officer Lloyd E. 
Lind, recipient of the Governor's Award for Achieve- 
ment: L. E. Beier, director of enforcement, and John 
D. Winner, deputy attorney general. 


Forty-six men received certificates of graduation 
from the Wisconsin State Patrol Academy recently in 
ceremonies in Madison. 

“When you stop a motorist on the road for a trafhe 
violation, you represent not only yourself, but the 
State of Wisconsin,” said Deputy Atty. Gen. John D. 
Winner, who gave the graduation address. 

“Often you will find it necessary to stop an out- 
ol-state motorist, and your contact with him may be 
his only contact with the official state government,” 
said Winner. “His impression of our state govern- 
ment will be given through his conversation with you.” 

Winner emphasized that the enforcement officer's 
effectiveness depends a great deal upon the appearance 
und demeanor while on the witness stand in court. 
\ natural, friendly and honest attitude in describing 
an incident was advocated as most desirable. 

Commissioner Melvin Larson of the state motor 
vehicle department urged the graduating class to 
realize that “good judgment, combined with courtesy, 
will earn for you and for the department the respect 
of those against whom the law is enforced and the 
grateful support of the public at large.” 

Maj. Glen Kissinger, of the State Patrol’s service 
bureau, commended the officers for successfully com- 
pleting 13 weeks of intensive Academy trainnig and 
administered the oath of office. Capt. Robert G. 
Cromey presented badges to the men. Officer John 
E. Schoenick, Delavan, of the Academy staff, presided 
over the graduation program. Officer Lloyd E. Lind, 
Marsfield, was awarded the Governor’s Award as out- 
standing member in his class, while Ervin D. Erdahl, 
Madison, was named recipient of the Commissioner's 
Award for highest scholastic attainment. 
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The invocation and benediction were delivered by 
the Rev. Thomas M. Cain, O. P., Blessed Sacrament 
Church, Madison. Mrs. Dorothy Halverson, Mount 
Horeb, was organist. 

Class president, Officer Raymond E. Meilahn, of 
Plymouth, spoke to the graduates, their relatives and 
friends on behalf of the class. A display of State 
Patrol equipment, including a new squad car, was 
arranged for public viewing by Sgts. Donald Went 
land, Waupun, and Paul V. Genna, Madison. 

Phe latest class of Academy graduates now brings 
to 250 the uniformed strength of the State Patrol 
his class was the fifth to take the 13-week training 
course at Camp McCoy. Robert P. Shumate, field 
representative of the Traffic Institute, Northwestern 
University, has counselled the motor vehicle depart 
ment in the training program which began in October, 
1955. 


Cause Of Accidents In Oklahoma? 
Statistics Prove It’s The Drivers 


When the IBM machines at the Oklahoma Depart 
ment of Public Safety finished analyzing Oklahoma's 
trafic accidents for 1956, it pointed the finger ol 
guilt at the drivers 

The figures show that 92 per cent of all traffic ac 
cidents in Oklahoma were caused by traffic violations 
on the part of one or more of the drivers involved in 
accidents. Failure to grant the right of way was 
the leading violation in all accidents but in those 
accidents occurring in rural areas, excessive speed 
was by far the most common violation 

There were 64,818 drivers involved in traflic acci 
dents in Oklahoma during 1956. Of this number, 
54 per cent were committing a violation at the time 
of the accident. But in fatal accidents, the percent 
age of drivers in violation jumped to 67 per cent. 

Men drivers made up 82 per cent of the drivers in 
volved in all accidents and 91 per cent of the drivers 
involved in fatal accidents. Out-of-state drivers ac 
counted for eight per cent of the drivers involved in 
all accidents, but 17 per cent of the drivers involved 
in fatal accidents were in this category. 


BEYOND THE SKY 
For Major Lou Smyth 
Where waiked a man along his beat, 
Now hollow echoes fill the street, 
Yet words of wisdom, strong with chee 
Remain close by for all to hear. 
The words he wrote—his monthly theme 
Reflect a substance; not a dream. 
A friend of those who wear the shield 
In every law-enforcement field. 





Though printed paper be aged away, 

His “Timely Suggestions” are here to stay 

And those of us who knew him best 

Are forever, fraternally blest. 

Our hearts leap out beyond the blue, 

Where a new assignment waits for Lou. 

I know no sorrow; for he cannot die- 

Who walks his beat Beyond the Sky. 
—Victor C. Kelso 
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Appreciation and Thanks from Japan 

Thank you for inserting in the January issue ol 
The Police Chief my appeal for police insignia to add 
to my collection. I have'already received 11 different 
police insignia from police chiefs, for which I am 
very grateful. I offer you and them great thanks fon 
helping me. 

The March 9 edition of Asahi-Shimbeur, a famous 
newspaper circulated throughout Japan, carried a 
report about my collection and American-Japanese 
friendship as one bright news item, with a photo ol 
the insignia, to let all the Japanese people know 
about it. 


[ am very glad that my request has been useful 
in creating good will between the United States of 
America and Japan. 

With great respect and many thanks to you and 
the police chiefs who sent me the insignia, as well 
as to each and every police official in the U. S. A., 


SHIGEJI YAMAWAKA 
Kochi Police Officer 
Kochi City, Japan 


Seeks U. S. Police Correspondents 


Numerous members of our cultural association 
would be very happy to be able to correspond with 
American policemen. Unfortunately, despite many 
successive requests in different cities, I have received 
no answer. 

[ am not losing confidence and I ask your help 
concerning this correspondence. Could you put me 
in contact with some police officer of your country 
who would be happy to make contact with French 
police and who could intervene in favor of exchang 
ing groups. 

Our association actually corresponds with 15 coun 
tries, with the sole object of friendship. 


MAX FLORENTIN 

Institute of Police 

208 rue du Fg. St. Honore 
Paris 8, France 


Florida Déathe tn Terms Of Dollars 


The Florida Highway Patrol has been publicizing, 
for the information of citizens in that state, a stag 
gering figure as Florida’s economic loss by automobile 
deaths last year. 


The Patrol, under direction of Coloner H. N. Kirk 
man, uses the national average of $125,000 per death 
as applied to the 1,205 traffic deaths in Florida in 1956, 
arriving at the round figure of $150,000,000 as econo 
mic loss due to traffic deaths and injuries. 
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3 Regular car spotlite converts into brilliant 360 degree ] 
= REVOLVING LIGHT with exclusive snap-on ‘’ROTO- z 
a DOME’ clamps to outside of car door. z 
o e 7) 
Zz DEFENDER” protects you while rushing to emergencies an 
z can be used for controlling traffic ... powerful a 
< searchlight illuminates accident scenes and fires. oa 

e 4 
= a 





DEFENDER” can be installed in your own car, without 
drilling special holes, marring the paint, etc. 
. 
Write for FREE information on this amazing ‘DEFENDER’ 
Combination Spotlight. Address Dept. No. 32 
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Calendar 


(O/ficers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited lo inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
inys so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of headquar- 
ters hotel.) 

May 12-14—Oregon Association of City Police Officers, 
Albany, Ore. 

May 23-25—Washington Association of Chiefs of Police, 
Monte Cristo Hotel, Everett, Wash. 

May 27-29—37th Annual Conference, Peace Officers As- 
sociation of California. St. Francis Hotel, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Jun. 4-6—Missouri Police Chiefs Association, Robidoux 
Hotel, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Jun. 9-12—Annual Conference, Texas Police Association, 
Brownsville, Texas. 

Jun. 10-12—Kentucky Peace Officers Association, Cumber- 
land Falls State Park, Cumberland Falls, Ky. 

Jun. 10-12—National Sheriffs’ Association, Hotel Galvez, 
Galveston, Tex. 

Jun. 17-18—Minnesota Police & Peace Officers Association, 
Kahler Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Jun, 20-21—Washington State Sheriffs’ Association, 
Chinook Hotel, Yakima, Wash. 

Jun, 21-22—Utah Peace Officers Association, 35th Annual 
Conference, Logan, Utah. 

Jun, 24-26—Michigan Association of Chiefs of Police, An- 
nual Conference, Detroit Leland Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Jun, 24-26—New Jersey State Association of Chiefs of 
Police, Hotel Monmouth, Spring Lake, N. J. 
(Exhibits invited. Chief Herbert C. Irons, Ex. 
Sec’y, Franklin, N. J.) 

Jun. 24-27—New York State Police Conference, St. Moritz 
Hotel, Lake Placid, N. Y. 

Jul. 5-11—Fifth Annual Conference National Conference 
of Police Associations, Mark Hopkins Hotel, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Jul. 15-18—Florida Peace Offiicers’ Association, Casa Ma- 
rina Hotel, Key West, Fla. 

Jul. 18-21—Fraternal Order of Police of Ohio, Mayflower 
Hotel, Akron, Ohio. 

Jul. 21-24—Sheriffs’ Association of Texas, Shamrock- 
Hilton Hotel, Houston, Tex. 

Jul. 21-24—Pennsylvania Chiefs of Police Association, 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jul. 22-25—New York State Association of Chiefs of 
Police, Van Curler Hotel, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Aug. 1-2—North Carolina Police Executives Association, 
Robert E. Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Aug. 16—Grand Lodge, Fraternal Order of Police Phila- 
delphia, Westward Ho Hotel, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Aug. 27-30—52nd Annual Conference, Canadian Associ- 
ation of Chiefs of Police (formerly Chief Consta- 
bles’ Association of Canada), London, Ontario. 
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Sept. 8-11—32nd Annual Conference, New England Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police, Hotel Wentworth by 
the Sea, Portsmouth, New Hampshire. (For fur- 
ther information, write Chief J. F. Mulcahy, 
President, NEACP, Essex Junction, Vt.) 

Sept. 19-20—Virginia Association of Chiefs of Police, 
Hotel John Marshall, Richmnd, Va. 

Sept. 23-24—Wisconsin Chiefs of Police Association, 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 3—64th Annual Conference of the Interna 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, Royal 
Hawaiian Hotel, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Oct. 2-4—Texas Municipal Police Association, Driskill 
Hotel, Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Oct. 6-8—Ohio Association of Chiefs of Police, Leland 
Hotel, Mansfield, Ohio. 

Oct. 7-8—Iowa State Policemen’s Association, Annual 
Conference, Hanford Hotel, Mason City, Iowa. 

Oct. 17-18—Iowa Association of Chiefs of Police and 
Peace Officers, Savery Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Oct. 29-30—57th Annual Convention, Massachusetts Po- 
lice Association, Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 

Dec. 4-5—Buckeye State Sheriffs’ Association, Neil House, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Jan. 6-7—Nebraska Sheriffs’ and Peace Officers’ Associ- 
ation, Frontier Hotel, North Platte, Nebr. 
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Chief of Police. The City of Chula Vista, Calif., 
will receive until further notice applications for posi- 
tion of chiet of police. Applicants should be at least 
30 years of age, a citizen of the U. S., and have had 
at least seven years of experience as a police officer, 
including four years of supervisory experience at the 
level of police sergeant or higher. Salary is $647 pei 
month for an indefinite work week. 















POSITIONS OPEN 


























Written examination will be given, with a mini- 
mum required grade of 70 with appraisal of training, 
education, experience, interests and personal fitness. 

Address application, giving full information on per- 
sonal data, education, police training and experience 
to J. D. Peters, Chairman, Civil Service Commission, 
Civic Center, Chula Vista, California. 


Montana Deaths Set Record 


Younger drivers, 20 to 25 years old, plus alcohol 
were the greatest contributing factors to Montana’s 
record highway death toll of 266 during 1956, Super- 
visor Alex B. Stephenson of the Montana Highway 
Patrol has announced. 


Stephenson said the 20 to 25 age group mace up 32 
of the 44 younger drivers, those below age 25, who 
were killed on Montana’s streets and highways during 
the past year. Exactly half of the 44 who died had 
been drinking, according to blood alcohol tests. 
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(Officials in charge of police training courses are invited 
to list scheduled schools in this column.) 





May 6—Two-week, 17th Annual Traffic Officers Training 
School, Pennsylvania State University, Univer- 
sity Park, Pa. (Registration fee, $25). 

May 6—Two-week course in Driver Improvement Through 
Licensing Procedures, conducted for American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

May 15—Deadline for applying for the 1957-58 Traffic 
Police Administration Training Program, The 
Traffic Institute. Evanston, III. 

May 20—Three-week course in Motor Vehicle Traffic Con- 
trol for the Air Force. Traffic Institute, Evans- 
ton, Tl. 

Jun. 2—Six-day, Annual Police-Community Relations In- 
stitute, School of Police Administration and 
Public Safety, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

Jun. 3—One-week Traffic Court Conference, Fordham Uni- 
versity School of Law, New York City. 

Jun. 3—Two-week course in Driver Improvement Through 
Licensing Procedures, conducted for American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators, Uni- 
versity of California, University Extension, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Jun, 3—One-week course in Motor Fleet Supervision, 
Traffic Division, Evanston, III. 

Jun. 11—-Three-day Seminar for Traffic Administrators, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Jun. 17—(to 22) Fourth Institute on Science in Law En- 
forcement, Law-Medicine Center, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 

Jun. 20—Two-day Northwest Region Conference for Grad- 
uates of the Traffic Institute’s TPA Training 
Program, Missoula, Montana. 

Jun. 24—One-week course in Chemical Tests for Intoxi- 
cation, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Jul. 21—(to August 30), Training for Polygraph Exam- 
iners, Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chicago 11, II. 

Sept. 16—(to Dec. 6), Fall Term, Southern Police Insti- 
tute, University of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. 

Sept. 16—Three-week course, Selection and Training of 
Examiners, Unit III, Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 








Oct. 21—Three-week course, Traffic Law Enforcement— 
Administration aand Techniques, Traffic Insti- 
tute, Evanston, IIl. 

Oct. 21—(teo November 29), Training for Polygraph Ex- 
aminers, Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chicago 11, 
Ill. 

Noy. 11—One-week seminar on Investigation of Homicide, 
The Kettering Laboratory, University of Cincin- 
nati, Cincinnati 19, Ohio. 

Nov. 25—Three-week course, Traffic Law for Police, Traf- 
fic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Dec. 16—One-week course, Chemical Tests for Intoxica- 
tion, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 
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The downward trend in traffic deaths continued 
even more strongly in February, according to the 
National Safety Council. 


February traffic deaths dropped 7 per cent—2,540 
as compared with 2,730 in February last year. 


This marked only the third time in the last two 
years that traffic deaths have decreased, the Council 
said. The last time there was a reduction in two 
consecutive months—the January toll was down 3 per 
cent—was in January and February, 1955. 


The traffic death toll for the first two months this 
year was 5,400—down 5 per cent. 


No travel information is available so far this year, 
so the Council said it could not relate the decrease 
to any change in mileage. 


“We can't tell yet whether this downturn is really 
significant,’ said Ned H. Dearborn, Council president. 
“But we feel sure that the tremendous activity gen- 
erated by the Council’s ‘Back the Attack’ campaign 
and the Governors’ Conference is having a favorable 
effect.” 


The improvement was widespread, which the Coun- 
cil said minimizes the effect of weather. Of the 48 
states reporting for February, those with fewer deaths 
outnumbered those with more, 25 to 22, with one 
state showing no change. 

For the two months, 27 states had reductions, 18 
had increases and three reported no change. The 27 
states with fewer deaths for two months were: 


Sept. 19—Nine-month Traffic Police Administration Massachusetts _. —45 
Training Program, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. South Dakota —45 
‘ AG ae a oe ; New Hampshire € —33 
Sept. 23—Three-week course, Fundamentals of Police Michigan eo. ae 3] 
Traffic Service, Traffic Institute, Evanston, II. Nebraska _99 
Oct. 7—Three-week course, Accident Investigation—Ad- Idaho —98 
ministration and Techniques, Traffic Institute, Georgia * —24 
Evanston, IIl. New Jersey a _ . ——— 
Oct. 14—One-week Traffic Court Conference, Northwestern lowa aera —22 
University School of Law, Chicago, II. Maryland . —22 
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Kansas ; ; —18 
ERR ee OG en et Se ee eR 
Indiana _____ a Se ee 
Pennsylvania ___~ RA pl ee ee 
Missouri __ ee Hee LE IT Ts 
Connecticut : Fe ——— Es 
Alabama ; - ; Pe ae _.. —l] 
New York : ; Bes ay 
Colorado ae : yas — 9 
Oklahoma : ee _.. — 8 
Mississippi eo Sr Mal A Go ee 
Louisiana See ke iN cae asian ae 
Arizona : a es ee ee eee. 
Florida a oe antag SO 
Oregon a nities cc nccitanian ae 
Virginia Seeks See, eke eee — 1 

| 


Tennesseee —._.- : “ ee 

Cities alone were doing bier een the nation as 
a whole. Among 576 cities reporting February ex- 
perience, the improvement over the previous Febru- 
ary was 14 per cent. For two months, it was 13 per 
cent. 

Of the 576 cities, 488 had fewer deaths or no change 
in deaths in February. For two months, 461 had 
fewer deaths or no change. 

Among cities with fewer deaths for two months, 
the following have populations of more than 200,000: 


Syracuse, N. Y. an Eh eee Re __ —100 
Norfolk, Va. : pO 
Boston, Mass. __- PEP Se a — 83 
Richmond, Va. ; ees ie ned Wc Sets eclitte itch cs 
Toledo, Ohio cial dtiactate St te wit ccna me 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ____ ke aeclel atlas cco atc cin ican 
Seattle, Wash. Ede ke — 55 
St. Louis, Mo. J PE Ee 
Portland, Ore. es ita 7 — 50 
St. Paul, Minn. : a ee mieten 
Fort Worth, Tex. ae a 
Cleveland, Ohio sr ea ns _ — 42 
Denver, Colo. ae LS a reer _ — 40 
Detroit, Mich. : a See _.. — 36 
Louisville, Ky. _------ nisTentoeatedsdeiteh _. — 33 
Oklahoma City, Okla. -..-------~- —-— — 38 
Tampa, Fla. Bats r , ; : — 33 
Philadelphia, Pa. a : rea — 27 
Chicago, II. ried , . — 23 
New York City, N. Y. — 22 
Washington, D. C. : — 13 
Milwaukee, Wis. = — 13 
Indianapolis, Ind. — 13 
San Antonio, Tex. ? ; — 1] 
San Diego, Calif. —- 7 — 11 
Birmingham, Ala. __~~- — ll 


In February, 430 of the 576 reporting cities had 
perfect records. Of these, the three largest were Den- 
ver, Colo. Way E Toledo, Ohio (303,600), and 
Syracuse, . (220,600) . 

For two sailed 362 cities still had perfect records, 
the three largest being Syracuse, N. Y. (220,600) ; 
Norfolk, Va. (213,500), and Salt Lake City, Utah 
(182,100) . 


The three leading cities in each population group 
at the end of February, ranked according to the num- 
ber of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, were: 


4 
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Over 1,000,000 — 
Detroit, Mich. 
oe |) 
New York, N. Y. 


750,000-1 ,000,000 Population 
Cleveland, ae 
St. Louis, Mo. ____- 
Washington, D. C. ___ 
500,000-750,000 Population 
Boston, Mass. ______ 
Seattle, Wash. __ 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


350,000-500,000 Population 
Denver, Colo. ___- ; 
Indianapolis, Ind. __________- 
Portland, Ore. 


200 ,000-350,000 Population 
Oren, Vas 2—...- ma 

Syracuse, i - aes 

Toledo, Ohio _ ee 


100,000-200,000 ‘Sabaitution 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

a 
Bridgeport, Conn. ___- 


50,000-100,000 Population 

SO ee - 
Winston-Salem, N. C. _____-_____ esd 
See, Bee. 26... 


25,000-50,000 Population 
Muskegon, Mich, ~__-.-~__ 
a ee ee 
a 


10,000-25,000 Population 

Modesto, Cahf, ..........._- 
ae, ee... .._- 
St. Clair Shores, Mich. _______ 
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FEDERAL EMERGENCY EQUIPMENT 
FEDERAL (Visible) TEAR GAS 


SAFE 
DEPENDABLE 
NON-EXPLOSIVE cc 







1%" Cal. SHELLS AND CARTRIDGES 
Federal Tear Gas Products have been used by law 


Enforcement Agencies for more than 36 years. They 
have found that Gas provides a practical and safe 
method for driving criminals and insane persons into 
SPEDEHEAT PROJECTILE the open, from their barricade locations. The Federal 
1%” Caliber Gas Gun, combined with the Flite-Rite 


Gas Projectile, are recommended for the dangerous 
pre-e drive-out assignments and arrest. 
The Spedeheat Projectile, also Triple-Chaser and 


Spedeheat Grenades, are available for dispersing unruly 
groups, with VISIBLE Federal Gas. 





SHORT RANGE GAS CARTRIDGE 
or PARACHUTE FLARE SHELL 


Make certain that gas munitions discharging visible 
gas clouds are available for emergency service, eliminat- 
ing guess operations when life and property are at stake. 





Triple-Chaser 
FLITE-RITE PROJECTILE 


Gas Grenade 





Traffic 


AVAILABLE IN 
AMBER 
WHITE 
GREEN 
RED 


Batons |Federal Megaphone 


Dry Cell Battery 
Operated 


2 Types 






Fits 1 13/16” and 
2” round headed flash- 
lights. Batons used with 


three-cell flashlights pro- % mile range model has amplifier 


VY, mile range economy model with- 
duce more than double the 2 a y 
out amplifier 


brilliance and battery life. 





Powerful—Low Maintenance 


Flashlights available in A necessity for traffic problems and 
Combination with BATONS. working with crowds. 





Complete Line of Law Enforcement Equipment 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND PRICES ON THESE ITEMS——NO OBLIGATION 


FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC., SALTSBURG, PA. 








HANDSOME 
MINIATURE 


OR REGULATION 
SIZE BADGES 


SEE THE AMAZING N 


HI-LIGHT BADGE BEFORE 
YOU ORDER FOR SUMMER 


Once you have seen and handled the amazing new HI-LIGHT metal badge, 
you'll want no other for your summer wear. 

Think of it — a badge that’s two thirds lighter than your regular badge, in 
fact it’s so light you hardly know you're wearing it. In spite of its feather 
light weight, your HI-LIGHT metal badge is durable and it’s made with 
the same high quality deep cut precision die work and gleaming finish 
that has made BLACKINTON badges famous. 

ASK YOUR EQUIPMENT SUPPLIER ABOUT THE MANY POLICE AND 
FIRE BADGE STYLES THAT ARE NOW AVAILABLE IN THE NEW 
HI-LIGHT METAL. 


BLACKINTON 


V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC., ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. — 


4//4\\\3 


Please send me your free and complete information on BLACKINTON 
badges. 


NAME 


SEE YOUR STREET . 


City 


[-] I would like to know more about the new HI-LIGHT metal badges. 


V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC. 110 Commonwealth Avenue 
Attleboro Falls, Massachusetts 


BLACKINTON DEALER 






























